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ABSTRACT 

Several educational issues that are currently in the 
spotlight are discussed in this publication. They include: school 
desegregation, pregnant girls, teenage mothers, discipline, children 
with special needs, sex discrimination and Title IX, Title I — 
Compensatory Education, privacy and the right to records, and racism 
and sexism in text materials. Background information for each problem 
discussed is included; for instance, a desegregation update includes 
a discussion on the courts and metropolitan desegregation, including 
the Boston experience. Sex discrimination and Title IX focuses on the 
coverage provided by the legislation and addresses issues such as 
admissions, employment, athletics, physical education classes, 
financial aid, vocational education and counseling. Compensatory 
education provides information on how the program works, funds 
distribution, and parent advisory councils. The section on privacy 
and the rights to records addresses issues such as the law and its 
requirements, its implementation, and the importance of the Buckley 
amendment. Each section also contains information on congressional 
action and relevant court decisions, and on laws and regulations. 
Specific suggestions for citizen involvement are also offered. 
(Author/AM) 
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□Mx:4iiiON: 

PROBLmS 
IN EQUTY 



Public school education is going through n period uf change 
and challenge Costs are going up while re .na/i'ic^ .scores seem to 
be going down. Students and teachers are l it^kmg demands for 
more eq\iitable treatment, and the public is at king for more ac- 
countability. The rights of women and minorities to equal 
educational opportunities mandoied by the courts and new 
legislation require changes m scho* »< practices and assignme^its. 

The interest iti the nualit[; and survival of the public i>chools is 
high: however^ many people feel frustrated and unable to find 
solutions to what appears to be un unending stream of 
problems m the educational institutions across the notton. While 
there is no one easv cure to education's current ills, there are 
many ways that interested citizens can help to make it work 
better. This publication will discuss several education istues that 
are currently m the spotlight ard give background information 
and specific suggestions forciti^.en inuolvemeni 



Update on school 
desegregation 

Since the historic decision of Brawn v Board of 'Education 
(1954), school desegregation activity has gradually •".liifted from 
the South, where state segregation laws v/.;Tf i.'i force, to the 
North. Current national opinion polls sho^v tiidt /- rnericans are 
for integration but against "forced" busim^ tu ac> iLve it. Some 
civil rights advocates equate antibusing staods w«th racism but 
opponenis of "forced" busing claim :ho! r.^cit.rn r-.nd integration 
are separate issues. Since 1954 the i-i;u;ts have sU' -ir'lastly built 
upon Brown in prescribing remedit^H to dismanll-' tiual school 
systems. The road to integrt'stion has beer, uneven, but Jespite 
delays, setbacks and controversy the nation s schools are beinc; 
desegregated. 



The dismantling of dual school systems d'd not happen im- 
mediately after the 1954 Brown decision, nor did school boards 
move swiftly even after the Supreme Court said in Brown II 
(1955) that the transition from segregated to desegregated 
schools should be made with *"all deliberate speed." Delaying 
tactics were used by school boards for the next decade. As a 
result, by 1963 64 only 12 percent of black students in the 
p eleven southern states attended schools with whites. 

Desegregalion was given a boost in 1964 with passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title V! of the Act says no school 
district that dij:criminates on the basis of race, color or national 
origin in any program or activity can receive federal funds. It 
further provide.s for administrative enforcement remedies in 
•peases where the Department of Health Education and Welfare 
^ (HEW) is unable to secure voluntary compliance by school 
I districts. The ultimate weapon is the terminalion of federal 
funds. 

^ Between 1964 and 1968, the principal mechanism used by 
^ school districts to desegregate their schools either voluntarily or 
pursuant lo court orders was freedom of choice The use of 
freedom of choice plans, however, resulted in only minimal 
desegregalion of predominantly vyhite scliools. while black 
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schools remained virtually unaffecled. The burden of desegre- 
gation fell primarily upon the blark community. 

In 1968. HEW sent a memorandum to state officials directing 
school districts to adopt school desegregation plans where 
reliance on freedom of-choice had perpetuated dual school 
systems. These directives were subsequenlly reinforced by the 
Suprerje Court's decision in Green v. School Board of New 
Kent County (1968). The court directed the N.'w Kent County 
school board "to formulate a new plan , . .rivert promptly 
to a system without a 'white' school and a i'lv-gro' school, but 
just schools.'* 

When administrations changed in 1969. the Depaitments of 
Justice and HEW announced a change in policy regarding ad- 
ministrative enforcement under Title VI. Rather than using en- 
forcement proceedings to secure compliance with Title VI. they 
shifted emphasis to litigation. Rulings of noncompliance In 
proceedings already underway did no! result in termmation of 
federal funds. The dismanlling of dual school systems, once 
impeded by the delaying tactics of «outhern school districts, 
was held back by HEW's failure to carry out its Title VI com- 
pliance and enforcement respon-sibilities Concurrent with 
HEW's slowdown in Implementing Title VI were the public 
stalenients focusing on the desirability of maintaining neighbor- 
hood schools made by President Nixon 

Predictably, a legal challenge was made to HEW's slowdown 
in Title VI enforc^iment. In 1973 plaintiffs in Adams v. Richard- 
son alleged that HEW had defaulled in i's administration of 
Title VI. The district c^>uri agreed and held that HEW had an 
obligation to initiate enforCr.mii^nt proceedings once negotiation 
and conciliation had not achieved compliance. HEW was 
subsequently ordered to carry out its obligations with respect to 
several hundred southern school districts. Two years laler, the 
district court found that HEW was still doing no more than 
soliciting voluntary de*iegregation plans. Further, the court 
found that aside from school districts named in the 1973 order. 
HEW had not initiated a single administrative enforcemeni 
proceeding. 

Congressional action 

Congress has made repeated attempts to slow down '^'^seg- 
regation. The purpose of the majority of the desegregation 
related bills has been to curtail (he use of busing. The Scott- 
Mansfield amendment formed the basis for antibusing provi- 
sions in (he education amendments enacted in 1972. 

In March 1972, PresidenI Nixon proposed two bills to limit 
busing for racial balance, the Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act and the Student Transportation Moratorium Act. Neither of 
these bills passed; however, a modified version of the Equal 
Education Opportunities Ac! of 1972 wilh watered-down 
antibusing provisions was incorporated in Title II of the Educa- 
tiot> Amendments of 1974. 

The attack on busing was repeated in 1975. This time alarm 
spread through (he civil riglils community because the tradi- 
tional northern liberal opponents to antibusing legislation with 
drew their opposition. On September 17, Senator Joseph 
Biden (D-Delaware). a long-time proponent of school desegre- 
gation, introduced an antibusing amendment to the $36 million 
1976 HEW-Labor appropriations bill under consideration This 
amendment would have prohibited HEW from withholding 
funds from any school district in order to get it "tD assign 
teachers or students to schools, classes or courses for reasons of 
race." HEW criticized Biden's amendment because it would 
have prevented the use of school or classroom desegregalion 
remedies other than busing. Biden introduced a second amend- 
ment in order to clarify his first which he said was intended to 
affect forced busing only. Allhough bolh of his amendments 
passed the Senate, neither was adopted by the conference 
committee. 

Observers noted that this antibusing fight was the most inten- 
sive antibusing campaign ever waged in the Senate. The fact 
that of the 14 senators supporting Biden's first amendment, 10 
have voted against such antibusing amendments in the past, 
indicates that the resistance lo busing as a school desegregation 
remedy is growing. 
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The courts and 
metropolitan desegregation 

Eventually, metropolitan school desogrcgaiion plans may bu iin 
plementc'd to overcome segregation in predominantly bUick central 
cities ringed by predominantly white suburbs, but to date the courts 
have limited the applicability of di-rsegregaiion plans to the confines cjf 
central cities. Two cases of note in which the issuc> of metropolitan 
desegregation was raised are Bradle^j v behoof Board oj Richmond 
and Milliken v. Bradley. 

Richmand: In Brad/ey (1972), fedeial district court judge Robert 
R Merhige found that dc jure segregation existed in Richmond's 
public schools. To end segregation, he ordered the merger of Rich- 
montrs school system, whose student enrollment was over 70 percent 
black, wirh those of the surrounding Henrico and Chesterfield coun- 
ties, whose stucient enrollments were over 90 percent white. Merhige 
found consolidation to be **a first, reasonable and feasible step toward 
the eradication of the effects of the past unlawful discrimination." His 
order would have created a metropolitan school system with tfie per- 
centage of blacks in each school ranging between 20 and 40 percent. 
Although 78.000 students would have been bused in the process, this 
represented an increase in busing of only 13 percent. Merhige's far- 
reaching decision was overruled by the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals The court of appeals did not find the racial composition of 
schools in Richmond and the contiguous counties to be a result of 
state action, and. therefore, concluded that no constitutional violation 
had occurred. The Supreme Court subsequently split 4-4 on Bradley, 
thus the court of appeals' decision stands 

Detroit: In 1970. the Detroit school board adopted a voluntary 
desegregation plan to partiallv desegregate its high schools. The plan, 
however, was subsequently rescinded and the NAACP. et. al., filed 
suit in Milliken v. Bradle[;. aliening that racial segregation existed in 
Detroit's schools as a result of official state actions and policies. In 
1973. a federal district court found thcit de jure segregation did exist 
and ordered the board of education to submit desegregation plans for 
the city and the state to submit desegregation plans for a three county 
area encompassing 85 school districts. The district court judge desig 
mWiid 53 suburban districts to be included in e metropolitan deseg- 
regation plan. The court of appeals upheld the district court, but the 
US. Supreme Court did not In its 5-4 1974 decision, the Supreme 
Court concluded that there was no evidence that acts of the outlying 
districts caused the discrimination found to exist in the Detroit schools. 
Although some observers might stop short of saying that interdistrict 
busing is dead forever, in view of the Supreme Court's decision it is 
not likely that mt'lropolitan school desegregation plans will be im- 
plemented in the very near future 

School deseqregation and white flight 

How many white students flee public school systems as a result of 
desegregation? This is an emerging ibsue. one certain to be debated 
considerably yedrs hence and one which has already stirred up great 
controversy in the social science community 

Loss of whites: James S. Coleman raised 'he question in his 
analysis of Trenda m School Seijregatjon J968 1972, a study he and 
others conducted and released in 1975: "is the loss of whites from the 
central city schools accelerated when substantial desegregation takes 
place"^'" He found that the average loss of whites present at the be 
ginning of the year desegregavion look place wa-^ 5.6 percent in the 2 1 
largest districts and M percent m the next 46 largest districts He 
concluded that the emerging problem is one of segregation between 
city and suburbs and that the current means by which schools are 
being desegregated are intensifying rather than reducing the problem. 
The emerging problem of increased segregation in central ciiies is 
brought about by a loss of whites The loss prcjceed:^ at a relatively 
rapid rate when the proportion of blacks in central cities is high and 
the proportion of whites in the suburbs is high. 

Conti-oversy: Following the release of this study, a plethora of 
articles on Coleman's research and his anti court-ordered busing 
views were published. The essence of Coleman's remarks was that 
currevii desegregatio:) plans arc self-defeating since they led to a re- 
segregation of metropolitan areas. Because Coleman's 1966 report, 
£qr.ta.f/fy o/ Ec^.ucationa} Opportunity' had been used extensively by 
prointegrationists to support their fight for school desegregation. 
Coleman's research and opinions were given a lot of weight: they 
were also viewed with alarm by school desegregation proponents 



Tils'.' confusion between Coleman's research and his personal views 
on coiii! orderixi busing was expressed by Thomas Pettigrew and 
Robert (*^reen in their "Reply to Coleman"; "Throughout the furor 
there hiis Veen a ccjiifusion between his limited research and his 
sweeping views against court -ordered desegregation . . . the connec- 
tion between Cc^leman's views and Coleman's researcli is tenuous at 
best and quite conflicting." Pettigrew and Green, like many other 
social scientists, were concerned about the ethics involved: "Every 
social scientist, like any other citizen, has a right to express his full 
political views on any subject without the support of research results. 
Ethical problems arise . . . when the social scientist's views are put for 
ward not as political opinions at all but as a results of his own exten- 
sive scientific investigation, as 'new insights from recent research'." 

Pettigrew and Green noted that other studies using comparable 
data did not show the same significant cause-effect relationship 
between desegregation and white flight that Coleman's study had. 
Reynolds Farley's study did show a relationship between the two. but 
it indicated that whiter leave cities for other reasons. As he stated. 
"We have shown that cities whose schools were integrated between 
1967 and 1972 did not lose white students at a higher rate than cities 
whose schools remained segregated." 

Sorting out the specific factors and meab-.ring the deqree to which 
they '.ause the outmigrcition of whites is a difficult, complex process, 
but one which deserves serious study. Gary Orfield noted in a 1975 
report that the factors influencing outmigration are many and diverse: 
availability of federal subsidies for housing, decline in the level of 
central city services, movement of jobs to suburban areas, major urban 
riots and fear of violence are among the contributing factors. These 
factors alone would be influential enough to prompt a family that is 
able to move to do so and the adoption of a school deseoregation 
plan might give that family ,the added impetus Not only whites are 
fleeing. Research indicates that black middle -income families are in- 
creasingly moving to suburban areas. Central city black school 
enrollments are stabilizing and declining in some -n stances. Between 
1970 and 1974. Washington, D C. lost five percent of its black popula- 
tion, while the black population of the surroundinc; suburbs increased 
61 percent during the same time. As Orfield noted, the most 
conclusive statement that can be made about the C-^Lman report and 
the relationship between desegregation and white flight is that avail- 
able studies indicate that school desegregation, in itself, doe:; not 
cause substantial white flight 

School desegregation is workinc^ 

Statistics don't appeal to the emotions the way that rhetoric does, yet 
it is necessary to cite them to put the hue and cry about massive 
forced busing into perspective. In a 1975 report, the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights noted that less than four percent (A the busing of 
school children can be attributed lo school desegregation. In 
1972. less than one percent of the increase in bus transportation was 
due to desegregation. While 43.5 percent of all school children ride 
buses to school, only 3.7 percent of all educational expenditures are 
allocated for transportation and less than one percent of the increase 
in busing costs is due to desegregation 

The Supreme Court decided in Sii'ann v. Charhtic MeckhnbL'rg 
Board of Hducation {1971} that the use of busing was an acceptable 
remedy to desegregate schools. This was the first time that the Court 
considered the /ype of remedial action needed to create a unitary 
school system. Unfortunately, the furor over busing, together with the 
debate over school desegregation and white flight, lack of affirmative 
national support a fl congressional actions taken to curb its use, have 
obscured the reality lhat school desegregation plans, with and withonf 
busing, arc being .mplemented successfully. 

Common problems: Since 1972, the U.S. Commission on i v ; 
Rights has investigated the school desegregation operations of 19 
communities to "identify problems which recur in school districts un- 
dergoing desegregation and to describe how they have been met." 
Some of the communities were under court orders to desegregate, 
others were implementing HEW plans, still others were desegregating 
voluntarily. These communities were located in urban, rural and 
suburban areas, north and south. !n all of its investigations, the com- 
mission has found that the transition is ".almost never a totally smooth 
one Mistakes frequently are made, petty incidents can throw an 
anxious community into confusion and schools that seem to have 
turned the corner toward total success suffer serious setbacks." 
Teacher adjustment, displacement of black officials, resegregation of 
students within schools by ability grouping, real or imagined 



unfairiiL'Ss in studL'iit discipliiK*. and comniunity anxiL'ty u'ltl* 
problems common to suvfral communiik's AnK)ng liit' Ctist nf 
plavvrs. studiMits created the K'Wl'sI probk'm^. Tht.' commission jiititud 
in its 1972 report that stiulfnts "tidjustud oiiirkly ami smodthly t(; \\w 
new school L'nvironniL'nt. often despite fears and anxieties of their 
p« ! rents " 

Keyji to success: The connnissiotTs investigations fiave not resulted 
in a fool proof plan of action, yet i!iey have beer able to isolate some 
of the key elements which contribute to successful scfioo! desegreya 
tion operations. Briefly, they are: • Determination of tlie school boarti 
ar. ;1 administration to carry out the desetjrejjation plan anil to tio so 
firmlv and unswervingly • Supptirt by tfie news media, local (jfficials and 
civic leaders. • Distribution of the burden of desegregation propor 
tion4iielv among the community;* huoleement of parents as active 
participants, including keeping them thoroughly informed and solicit 
ing their tidvice and >uggestions. • Developnitnt of procedures to as 
sure firm but fair and impartial discipline of students and their full par 
ticjpation in school activities; • Efforts to improve the quality of educa 
tion during the ciesegregation process 

Boston's experience: It was the laek of many of tfie above elements 
tfiat contribiiteil to the nationallv publicized disruption in B )Ston wlien 
that cilv"s schools underwent F^hase I of a court ( )rdered desegrega 
tion plan involving busing in September 1^)74 Prior to Phase II oi 
Bo>|(in"s di'>egregati()n plan, which was to go into effect Septemfjer 
I*>7r). the U S Commission on Civil Rights helil fiearings a'hich 
fofused solely on the implementation (if dej.egregation iluring Phase 
I riie commission found that most of Boston's schof)ls desegregated 
'"re.-! '.onably well" Howi'ver. severe problems were created by the 
lack o! affirmative leadership of city officials, the lack of preparation hy 
the Bo>ton school dep«irtment and the op'*'i defiance of the plan by- 
some mecnbers of the Boston school comm ee 

Mavor Kevin White was coinmemled t. r his public education 
efforts during Phase I. in which he held coffees in tfie fioines of 
[)ersons tjpposed to court Drdered busing However, ifie commission 
labeled Ins position on upholding the law "ambivalent" and noted that 
he conskiered himself a broker in the desegregation process, a 
position it found indefensible since the main point of cfintention was 
rhe entorceinent of the law. In addition, the coinmissi* '"und that 
the religious conmuinity. social action agencies and tlie b s cc)m 

numity couKi have been more vigorous in their support o: • 'eqi 
tion and busing 

Overall, tlie majority of Bc^ston's schools desegregated ' refj'. <• ihlv 
well" ifie commission reported Tlie schools that were succc-^sfu! 
"were characteri/i.'d by strong* administrators who planned ahead 
and who were both consistent and positive in their policies. Students 
in these scIiof>ls were found to have accepteil one 'inotlier and to 
have functioned withoui obvious tension and conflict." The attitude of 
parent and crjmmunity groups was crucial In those schools where 
desegregation went reasonably well. *f)rganized and aggressive 
antibusing groups weie eitfier alisent or were effectively neutralized h\ 
positive c')mm unity f forces *" 

Cf)mmLinication. plarming aherjd, invok'cment of ull affected 
parties, aff:rm,itive leadership and support of tfie media and civic 
grtjups are elements which contribute tt) successful school desegrega 
tii)n (operations F.ven Boston's experience proves that where these 
elements are present, schotjl desegregation can work 

Pregnant girls, teenage mothers 

One of the tragic consequences of teenage pregnanes, is exclusion 
from the educati(jn process In Childrvn Out of School ir\ America, the 
Children's Defense Fund {CDR reports that its survey of over bS)Oi) 
families in M) sites rjrouiid the country revealed tliat S.S p^TCcnt of the 
children agerl 6- 17 excluded from school were pregnani and an addi 
tional 2.4 percent ''wanted to get married '" Pregnancy ranked as 
the tfiird m(.)St frequently cited reason for being out of schof)j 

Other figures confirm the incidence of teenage p/egnancy and es- 
tablish tile attrition rate of teenage mothers from the education prr)- 
cess In a November 20. 197.'^ speech before a Conference t.m School' 
Aye Parents in Columbia. Sf)uth Carolina. Cyril Busbee. South 
Carolina sttite superintendent of education, stated tfiat one ^)Ut of 
everv 10 school age girls is a mother (about 2I0.()(H) such 
pregnancies per year) with one sixth of tlie total number under lb 
years of age. Moreover, about 85 percent of all teenage mothers keep 
their children Busbee concluded that pregnancy is the major known 



cause of dropouts among girls in this country. 

In a recent article in rfie New York Tinges Maijazine (February 22. 
\97h). Leslie Aldridge Westoff establishes that the fiigfi national 
figures on lt:enage pregnancy cut across class and lace lines. Her 
focus is on the rapidly gro\.<'iiig number of white middle class unmar 
ried girls who reject abortion and adoption anil decide to have a. d 
keep tlieir babies 

Statistically, all indications are that both teenage pregnancies and 
single-parent households aie rising. Westoff pf)lnts out that between 
197 1 and 1974. there was a 12 percent increase in illegitimate births 
to wh te girls ages 15 to 19 (with a corresponcliiig 5 percent increase 
ainor.g black teenagers). Over the same period, illegitimate births to 
white girls under 15 increased by 'A2 percent against a 3 percent 
increase for blacks. More white teenagers have begun tt) keej) tfieir 
babies. While in 1966 an esiimated 65 Pcjrcent of white illegitimate 
babies were given away for adoption, a 1971 Johns llopkins study 
put the estimate at 18 percent- 

M(JSt exclusons of pregnant girls ami teenage motliers result from 
informal advice in favor of "voluntary withdrawal" rather than from 
overt policies As tfie CDF study stated, educators' attitudes "are 
enough to convince most or tli*?m that they are not wanted." 
Althougfi home or alternative instruction may be available in some 
school districts, many of these programs are tantamount to exclusion, 
particularly home tutoring programs, which usually consist of only a 
few hours a week. Senator Birch Bayh stated in the Congressior/a/ 
Kecord (October 17. 1975) that despite the fact that most oreg 
nant girls are physically able to remain in their classes, less than one- 
third of tfie 17.000 school districts in thii United States make any 
provision for the education of pregnant girls. "In the others, teenage 
ptirents are often prohibited from continuing their education or are 
removed from regular student rolls and placed on rolls oi special 
stutlents. This reclassification limits the rcinyt. of educational courses 
and S'^' /ices available to them." 

Pusinng pregnant girls and teenage mothers out of school, or failing 
to provide positive incentives through c.-dequaie education, counseling 
and support services for them to stay in school, compounds the grave 
psychological, social, medical and economic problems tfiey face. Sen. 
Bayfi {Corujres*iionai Record, October 17. 1 975) enumerated some of 
the difficulties that all too frequently accompany teenage pregnancies. 
Of the bO percent of teenage mothers who currently marry by the 
time they give birth, two out of three will be divorced within five years. 
The suic'de rate among pregnant students under age 18 is 10 times 
greater than the rate among the nonpregnant population. And the 
consequences extend to the children— a high proportion of the chil- 
firen kept by their teenage mothers at birth will eventually be relin 
quished to foster or institutional care during the preschool years, 
often as abused or neglected children. 

Many of the problems associated with teenage motherhood relate 
directly to economic strain. Failure to finish her education makes the 
likeIihoi)d of the teenage mother's ability to support herself and fier 
child slim. Fven for white middle class girls, the economic burdens of 
caring for a child arc overwhelming if parents don't take over the 
major share of responsibility. 

Assuring the right to an education can be the critical factor in help- 
ing pregnant gids and teenage mothers cope with the strains of their 
situation As Chiidrc>< Out of School <'n America points out. "These 
students net'd to complete their educafion as much as otfier students. 
If they are forced out. the consequences to themselves and their 
children -two generations of children ill eauipped for full participation 
in society- are a tremendous cost to bear." Tlie "consequences ' can 
include the cycle of economic dependency t"ind its attendant problems 
-a cycle which staying in school can break by helping girls to 
maximize their chances for economic self sufficiency. 

Relevant court decisions* 
laws and regulations 

Lf)cal school district policies on pregnancy Vary widely 'HuI in many 
cases are unwritten. Moreover. cxclusi(Mi of pregnant girls is often an 
unofficial practice even in school districts thtit have reasonable policies 
on record. [However, several key lower court decisions have 
established the right of pregnant girls to an educatir)n. In Orc/'ruy v. 
iinnjraves (Tlassachusetts. 1971). a fedt-'ral court ruled that a 
pregnani girl could not be excluded from school on the ground tluit 
attendance would eitncr endanger her health or cause a disrup{if)n. In 
Perry v. Granada (Mississippi. 1969). another federal crnirt ruled that 
exclusion solely on the basis of unweil motherhor)d was a violcition 
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f)( t.'cjiicil pfott.»ctu»n uinii'r thi' U S Ci )n.st>tutu)n WhiU' thi'so aiui oilun 
cdsL's hcuv t.'Stcjbli>hi'il pri'ct'LK'uts for tlu' rujlit \o ociuiMhon of 

tiireiily Tt.'vsi".vi'<l thf^i' ri']lit< 

Thi' vtHi.ibilitv "f l"i\>! polic;i's rtM]<jrr.iiuj ii'tMuuji* pn'un.Hicv ^jiui 
ni(jtht.'il)i)(»d will K- (ir.jstiL\»liv cjffi'Cli'ii liy l(u' MTipKMiu ntotu mi uf Titlr 
IX of tlh' Iulu«:tUuni AiTUMulriK'nts ui 1*)72, vvhu li f»>r liu- first tmu' 
t'si,jblislu's tj ncjti(,)n,j| p«)licy i»n sox dis(riinin«jti(»n for nii.liiult( )ns rt' 
Ct'iViiiq fi'di'r.ji (lul Tfu* Tftli' IX rt'ini'i''!<>ns foihul (iis( riniin.iiK m oi 
i'\v-lusi( Ml from rUK i lcJSs or I'xtrcu uri ;Idr acli^in.' on th.' hrisis ot 
"proijiuiricv. chililbirth. falst' prt.'iJJKni< v,. tTii^CtJiricHji'. <jhtntion. or 
rc'C(H"t'rv tht'ri'finni " Pri'tjncj'u-y is to hf irotitt'd lik».' ,uk' <iihi'r 
li'inpf trcirc dis.jhilitv. which nit'Ljns ifi.ji pri^jrifini [\\r\> i-.innot he 
rt't|uir»Ml to produci' d Jocior's cortificdli' to roitujin in or ri'lnrn to 
■ichool unli'ss that r»'(iutrL'inL»!it is onlinfirilv iritui*.' of studi'nts with 
otht'T tornporiijry discibilitit's Mdritu! sttjtu s Cciiinot cdfrct triMtincMit of ^\ 
[)ri'qniWUA- If l1 studi'Mt t'lt'cts to tdkt' ii tfrnportirv It'.m' of tihsi'nct.'. 
^iu' iTUist ho rt'instdtt'il uIumi sIu' wisIu'S lo rt'iurn to school 

A ki'V provision of ifu' ro»juli5tions is tfuit uhiU' school ilistrtrts .ir*.' 
:u.'t hrirri'd from providiiu^ st'piiratt' classos or proyr.iins frjr pi»'<{n.Mit 
stUilt'nts. Ml) studt'nt I'.ui bf ri.'i)iijrL'd tt) I'riroll in tht-m cjr hi' hoirif 
luiorod VVht'tlu'r or not shf cfioij^i'S to rfiTUjin in <j riSjuLir cKissioorn 
Is thf opticMi of tht' siudt'Ht Mofi'ovi'r. t\ scpiuatf pro<jr.jm proudfd 
bv iJ school district must bf conip^jrtibkr L'diicatioi dlly to tht.' itistruc 
tK^ii provided in a regular classroom (See ihe article on Title IX f(jr in 
formatiofi nn implementation lunetables.) 

Aithougli there is a varietv of fifder.d level legislation that affects 
pregiumt girl- ijnd teenage mothers, there is \o date no specific legis- 
l.itK)n i.jrgeteil to thi.'ir needs Existing federal progr.jins which can 
provide services incluile Titles IV B (child welfare services). V 
(maternal aiui chihi he.ilth services), and XX (social services) of the 
Social S«'curitv Act: the Women. Infants and Chililren suppK.'inental 
feedifig program (of the Department of Agriculture): .md Title X 
(farnilv pianmng) of ilu' Public hlealth Service Act H<)wever. all C)f the 
e.xistmt^ categorical programs which have the potential for serving 
pregnant girls and teerujge mothers h.jve so far been furuled <it hope 
lesslv lew levels Bt)th Senator Bayh and Senator F.cKvar<i Kennetiv 
have mtro<luceci legNlation before the Senate that addressi.'s the 
ppihieiTts (jf pregnant girls aiul teenage mothers, but as of this date 
m.irk up has not yet been scheiiuled for either bill m tfie Subcominil 
tee on Health. 

What you can do 

Since the Title IX regulations now define whdt is essentially a iititional 
policy on pregruint girls and teena je motfiers, monitoring th'e irn 
plenientatioa o^ these regulati')ns is critical. See the Title IX article for 
suggestions on monitoring implementation c)f the Title IX regulations. 
It IS especiallv important to find out what the scIkjoI district's "old" 
pi^licv was. written or unwritten, and to make contact with the appro 
pnate policy makers to find out how the policy is being adjusted, if at 
ail. in light of Title IX 

StoppMUj the e.scUision c)f pregnant girls and teenage mothers from 
sch<:)ol does not involve new programs or new money — it involves im 
■plementing the mandate of the Title IX regulations. Although school 
districts have until July 21. l'^)76 to come up with their complete self 
ev.iluation. there is no e.Kcuse for exclusions to be tolerated in the 
interim Since exclusion of Dregnant girls has traditionally been 
subtle, it IS important to remeriiber that the Title IX regulations em- 
phasize th» 'elevance of procedures as well as policies. If a school has 
a noniiisciiaiinatory official, written policy but in practice follows tradi' 
tlonal patterns of discrimination, it is m violation of Title IX. 

If y(.)ur school district sets up separate facilities for pregnant girls, try 
to find out whether they meet the Title IX standard of educational 
comparability by talking with students and teachers and visiting the 
facility If a school system chooses to set up a special program outside 
the framework of the regular classroom, it must be careful to assure 
that special services prt>vided such as counseling, prenatal care, and 
courses in child development are a supplement and not a 
replacement for academic instruction. Study the information available 
on the various kinds of special programs that have been impletnented 
around, the country. Familiarity with both the successes and failures of 
existing "comprehensive" programs will give you a better basis on 
which to assess programs in your community and have input into the 
development of improved or new programs. 

I'lnd out whether your school district and/or local government are 
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receiving anv feder.il or state funds to run programs that are providing 
or Could prov ide services for pref^iitint girls and teenage mothers 
K.s.imine those piograms not oiilv to assess what services thev provide 
but a!su lo e'. .'liiafe Iu av thev are i oordin.iti'd u ith the school tiistrlct's 
poiii u's aiui piograms 

[•'ull coniplhitu e with Title IX vis a vis pu'(]n,int giils .jiul ti'enage 
mothers cleailv iiivt)lves not on!v elimin«»tion of old ptjIuK's of outright 
e.Mlu^ii'ii and benign negli'Ct, hut also i's(<ibh-linieni of .jffii iiMiivi' 
(U tn >M piogi.inis in th»' lot in of posit ivi' im eiitiv to lu-ip them remain 
in -.1 hool .And it is unlikelv tli.it tlu' p.i^t |)alteir.s ^.vtll he overcoine 
u ith( Hit vigilant cut. 'en tufvi u .u v 

Discipline 

I-.sclusion of children from schot>I thi«)ugli discipliiiarv practices has 
reacheri alarming projiortKHis naiioiuillv In a report I'lititled ^r/i.)o/ 
Sii.s/H'fis/ori.s .Are 77ifu Hrff^nh} i'hiUin'n'.-^ pubbslu'd in September 
1^)7.0. the Children"s Defence Fund (CDF") repcjrted that otw in every 
2«l chiLlren enrolled m l\u.' 2.S()2 scfu«.>l districts reporting to the 
Office fo! (Jivil Rights (OCH) was suspeiuletl at least oiu e in the 1*)72 
7.'i school year At the secondare level, the number rose to one out of 
every I 'A children 

The OCF^ data anakved bv CDF" shows that suspension is a n<Jti(Mi 
wide problem I lowever. tlie burden falls disprcjportioihitelv on black 
children. 'aIiu •ire suspended ai twice tlie rate C)f any other group 

f itgh *is the natioihil OCH figures are. they .ictuallv represent an 
undeicount because thev do not include all those children excluded 
by informal methods such as "cooling off " perunis. "voluntary" witti- 
drawals. misplacenient into special etlutration classes, forced transfers 
btick and forth anK)ng scf>ools or thousands of dropouts who simply 
<lec!ded not to return to school once they had been suspended 

Moreover, not liII school tlistricts were included in the OCR survey, 
many school tlistncts either failed to report suspensions or reported 
ihern inaccurately, and no count was made of multiple suspensions. 
CDF's door to door survey showetl that 40 percent of suspended 
students hatl been suspended two or more times and 24 percent were 
suspendetl three or more times. 

The subject of school sespensu.ins is surrounded bv a series of 
myths. Many people assume that suspensions affect oiilv a few- 
troublemakers who cause violence and vandalism. It ;s also widely 
tissumed that suspen^^ions are an effective educational t(.H)|. fairly at.l 
ministered and used only after other alternatives have hi'en tried and 
failed 

Scluioi Suspen.sfons states, however, that "the number of truly 
dangerous and violent children in scluxils is very small" and that 
"most children who commit violence and vandalism are not 
suspended but expelled." In fact the vast majority of suspens'<Mi.s are 
for nonviolent offenses: CDF's survey found that h3.4 percent w»'re for 
nondangerous offenses (for example. 24.5 percent were for truancy 
and tardiness). Less than three percent were found to he lor destruc 
tion of property, the use of drugs or alcohol, or other criminal activity 
The high proportion of suspensions handed out for truancy" and tardi 
ness is particularly troubling, since it fails to deal with the underlying 
problems of why the children are truant or tardy and simply sends 
tiK.'m out into the street - possibly the worst alternative 

Suspensions are often imposed arbitrarily, without prior notification 
of [larents and students and without giving the students an oppor- 
tunity to explain their side of the story. Only 3.4 percent of the sus- 
pended children in CDF's survey had a hearing 

There is tremendous variation in the length of suspensions and in 
the numbers of kinds of suspeiidable offenses among school districts 
and even among schoc)ls in a single district. Much of the inconsistency 
regarding discipline comes from the fact that too few school ciistricts 
establish or disseminate written policies on discipline. When no clearly 
established and understood policy exists, defining suspendable of 
fenses is left to the whim of individual administrators and teachers. 

Most suspensions do not serve any demonstrated valid interests of 
students or schools, and they are frequently used by schof)l ofhcials 
instead of confronting tougher issues: ineffective and inflexible school 
programs; inadequate communications with students, parents and the 
community, and a lack of understanding about how to serve children 
of many different backgrounds and needs. The most frequently stated 
official rationale for suspensions among school officials interviewed 
for the CDF survey was to get the parents into sch(jol~a striking 
index of the lack of communication between schools and parents. 
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Relevant court decisions, 
laws and regulations 

in U)?:*). ivv<.) I«iiulfiuuk Suprom*.' Ctnirt clecistons. (m)s^ v /.n/)rii 
Wixni V Stru khnd. kjid down tniporttuit prL't.\.'i't..'nts in tiu' tUt 



clisciplin<jry dcttoti .K^tiiiist stucK'nts Allfiouufi a niirnhi'r of lowt'i C (.)url 
riilirujs \uh\ hi'yiin to ac-knowkHi<j».' lu-arnu? rujtit^, it w.j^ not until (loss 
lh(j| (hf Supri»iiK' Court n'coyniA'ci tfio iK'ornu^ rujfus of cfiilclu'n 
ihrtMtt'iu'd u-ith clisnplin.ny t'xclusion from st fiool A month l<itt'r i\w 
Uorn/ V Strickhnd tit'tision rt'coijni.'fil tlu' ri(jhl of stuckMiis to 
r..'cov t'r d.jnicujis frrun school offu i^ls wh^ > a' (uMions vioLjtii' .1 
studtMil's ronsiif'jJionij! rnjfits 

Ilu' ' it,>.s di'Cision outluuni wh.Jt t'vt'rv minimal hcariruj 

nt^hts .lu' whon fact*d with a susponsion of It'^> ih.m ten dav^' B».?fort* 
sUsr>L'rjsions can t<jkt* plaa*. studt'iits inusi bv ^^ivvii cjral or writtc'n 
notii c' of thi.' i-fiarc^e ay.nnst tht'in if tlit'v d».'n', \\w i hargt'. they must 
bi.' i^ivt'M an ^'.Npianation of tfw I'vtdt'tici.' aijani^t \hvm and a ch<Hi( io 
t'xpiain ihk/ir side of th^' story SttidL'nis miisi : t> (old what iht.'^.' art* 
aausod of doin^j in I'lioiKjfi df tail to defend therns.'lvt's Hearinijs 
rnust be' \\M bt'fore students are sent home from sc}i<iu!. ^-y • ti the 
tKjnowiv defined etrcinnslance of coiitmuimj danger to [ r.s or 
propertv or threat of disniptiiit^ the school Under the I'Sd'piKHi a 
he ar;n«j sfi<iuld be held no later than the next diiv In nin -^uch sus 
pensions, scluiols noed not ^ll.iw students tfie opportunm. 10 have a 
lawyt-r. to lisu-n t*) and que-ii- .ii u itn jsses lestifvir>y cjytnn^! 'f-.m 01 to 
call witnesses to support ' isi' Students and parent' hr)vv 
ev er, request a forma! h« <«.; :ii 

fj^t'n though Cio^.s .id nor t^o very far in estahlishiru^ f)i- i^iurtil 
he.jrin.^ rujhis sottu.' lowt-r e^url ^iee;^^ons. bever<j| states and sch(joi 
svstems h.jvi- established more extensive lu-ariiuj rit^jhts in son)e 
school districts. As a result of the A/;//s di-nsion ( 1 072)^ Washington. 
DC stuilents faced veith a siispensir »ii oi more tfuin two days must 
receive .j lu-anng bofore an impartial heanng official At this liearing 
sinder^rs ari* entitled to be leprtNi'iited by an atlfirney. liw student or 
ciMnmunitv advoc<)te Thev niav c^uestion witnessL's tesiifving against 
them and have the right to briny their own witnesses Similar riqiits 
have be.-n establi-<hed in New York. New Jersey. Pfiiladelphia. parts 
of California. Maryland. North and South Carolina. Virginia. New 
Mamps[)ire. VV<jshington arul sfvera! other st.jtes f(tr suspensions of 
fiv^' (lavs to ten davs 

On the issue of lofig term susperisions the Clf^.ss decision said only 
that "longer -uspensu^ns (more than ten davs) or e.\puI.sM)ns for the 
rfmainiii'r of tfie school term, or permanently, m.^y require more 
formal prf»ceedings " The decision also did not address the questuMi of 
the riarurt- of offenses which Crin be p /\ -hable by disciplinorv ex 
elusion or the severity of that punislirr.et ■ 

OCR requires school districts to u-{>>}'t 'a,.,«.a on suspensions and ex 
pulsions Although OCR has not dt'vvl</ped a comprehensive com 
piiance program to Combat its own ! -'^n.-js of racially discriminatory 
discipline policies, it has recently fe\'\s»Mj ws requirements ff)r record 
keeping on student discipline procedmes and tjctions. 

In Augusr 1975) OCR issuetj a memorandum setting forth some 
precise recordkeeping and reporting requirements on discipline to 
chief stale scfiool officers. This memortindum stated that "in tT>any 
hundreds of school systenis around the nation, minority cfiildren are 
receiving a disproportionate number of discipline actions in the form 
of expulsions and suspensions ^nd are being suspended for longer 
periods than non minority children," OCR also stated that in order to 
bring abou' compliance in school systems where there appear to be 
violations of Title VI (of the Civil Rights Act of 1%4) and Title IX (of 
the Education Amendments of 1972). it would require school districts 
to furnish a number of documents relating to student discipline ac- 
tions. The documents include state statutes: written statements on 
school policy, standards, practices and procedures for discipline; a 
detailed account of the numbers of students suspended (by racial and 
ethnic designation, sex, schot^l attended, offense, person (s) reporting 
offense and imposing action, and accounting of the procedural history 
of the case): a detailed log of formal and iriformal hearings (including 
referral to special classes tor behavior modification and transfers); an 
accounting of dropouts and the reason for withdrawals; and a log of 
■ referrals of discipline cases to courts or to juvenile authorities 

In a memo released in January 1976. OCR retreated significantly 
by making the list of documents illustrative rather than definitive and 
pushing back the timetable for implementation. Under the watered- 
down guidelines, OCR permits school districts which maintain disci- 
pline records in formats other than the one described in the original 



memo to continue to use them. Further, although OCR "strongly en- 
ctnirages" implementation oi the new reporting requirements during 
the 1975 7() scKOol year, school districts are not required Io adopt 
,d them until the opening of the 1976-77 school year. Finally, OCR has 
:)f decided that for now the record keeping requirenients will be limited 
to the 3.000 or so school districts in the nation that enroll significant 
numbers of iTJinority children. 

ihe compretiensive Juvernle Justice and Delinquency Act of 1974 
includes help for states and local conmiunities to develop prcjgrams 
that will reduce juvenile delinquency by keeping students in school 
"through the prevention of unwarranted and arliitrary suspensions." 
Funding is provided through formula grants of no less than $l^l)().()0() 
armually made by the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention in the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
ILBAA) \o states tliat submit acceptable plans. Seventy five percent of 
these st<ite funds must be spent on advanced teclmiques for prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency, diversion of juveniles from the juvenile 
justice system and provision of community-based alternatives to 
juvenile detention and correctional facilities One of the techniques 
listed is funding educational programs or supportive services designed 
to keep delinciuents and to encourage other youth to remain in school 
or in alternative learning situations. 

What you con do 

f'irst (if all. learn about the policies and practices of your school 
svster,. Study the policies on student discipline, the student conduct 
codes and the student handbooks 

: In what form does the school district disseminate information on its 
discipline policies to administrators, teacliers. parents and students':* 
Are individual schools' codes legal, fair and consistent with the school 
system's policy? 

; Do student handbooks incorporate student input and "translate" 
students' rights into understandable language"^ 

. Talk with the appropriate school authorities about how discipline is 
handled. In talking to officials, teacliers and students, try to find out 
about .::iy special programs or procedures that are being implement- 
ed as alternatives to suspensions. \'ou may want to identify alterna 
tives that could be used in the school system. 

: Take a look at the discipline records required by OCR. Find out 
what plans your school district has for coming into compliance with 
OCR's new record -keeping requirements. It may already be revising or 
implementing new procedures. Does your school district analyze the 
dattj It collects on suspensions? Such an analysis should provide a 
profile of the pattern of suspensions, the number of class days lost and 
the corresponding reduction in state aid. which is based on average 
daily attendance in many states. 

' Try to identify what some of the root problems behind an overuse 
of disciplinary exclusions might be. such as poor school community 
relations or poor leadership at a particular school. Once you have 
studied the problem and understand the issues, work out ways to 
begin a dialogue among citizens-not just parents— educators, and 
stu dents. 

Try to educate tlie cotnmunity about discipline problems. 
Beyond studying the problem, exposing it and seeking suport from 
other concerned parents and citizens, there are a number of strategies 
you can try out. 

■ . Encourage your superintendent or school board to appoint a group 
of parents, students and educators to study the entire problem in 
depth and make specific recommendations. 

Work with concerned students to help them deal with discipline and 
suspension problems in their schools. By talking with students, you 
can also identify positive mc/dels within the system whose success at 
dealing with disciplinary problems can be shared with other teachers, 
school officials and the commu liry. Vou could also develop a volun- 
teer advocacy program for suspend ^fd students that aims to get them 
back into school as quickly as possible, 

i ,' If you find that the discipline process in your school district is racial- 
ly discriminatory, submit a formal comolaint to the regional OCR. 
State that the complaint is against your school district's violation of 
Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. document the complaint as fully 
as possible, ask for an on-site investigation of the problem and request 
to be informed as to the disposition of the complait v. 
: j Although litigation is not always the answer to remedying problems 
such as inadequate discipline policies and practices, consider legal 
action if the concepts of equal protection and due process have been 
violated. 
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Children with special needs 

Children with special fductitic^ial needs have traditionally huen Kihu 
led hanc^icapped. th^n stigmati^jed as a result of thi' labelnu^ process 
In fact, 'here is a treniendoijs ranye of physical and psycholot^ical 
special problems that cliilciren exhibit, some of them as comi ion a^ 
spi»uch defects ami others as severe as extreme mental retarLlatit. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped of HEW defnu's *lu" 
term"handicapped" to mean children with certain impairments that 
reqirire special educatic)n and related services. It can refer to such 
labels as EMF^ (educable mentally retarded). EMH (educable mentally 
handicapped! TMR (trainable mentally retarded). TMH (trainable 
mentally handicapped). ED (emotionally disturbed). EH (emotionally 
handicapped). LD (learning disabilities). PH (physically handicapped). 
HH (hard of hearing). D (deaf). B (blind), VI (visually impaired) and SI 
(speech impaired) 

Children vvith special educational needs suffe- in several dist-ncl 
ways at the hands of school systems Parlicularlv ji the case of mere 
serious pioblems such as blindness, deafness or severe physical handi 
caps they are often exclutled by school systems that either provide no 
services at all or maintain services that reach only a fraction of those 
who need them. 

Another, perhaps even larger group is partially or functionally ex 
ciuded from the education process This group includes students who 
are shunted intu inadequate programs, those who are unnecessanly 
segregated from all regular classroom experience and children whose 
problems have gone undiagnosed or misdiagnosed- vvith resultant 
placement in programs that do not fulfill their educational needs 

The t/ase with which school districts can deny an education to 
children with special needs is illustrated by the fact many states still 
have statutory exemptions for physically, mentally and emotionally 
handicapped childien. In Ch\ldren Out of School in America, the 
Children's Defense F-*und (CDF) reported on the paucitv' of special 
education programs in the 17 school districts it surveyed first hand- 
Eight school districts reported they had no special serv ices for deaf or 
hard of hearing children; seVL'n reported no inschool programs for 
blind or visually impaired children, five reported no services for 
children with learning disabilities: three reported no programs for 
children labeled e.notionally disturbed: and ten provided no inschool 
programs for physically handicapped children unable to participate in 
the regular school program. CDF also found that when programs do 
exist, they are frequently not adequate to serve all the children who 
need them. Long wailing lists are common, particulady for ED artd LD 
programs Waiting lists for EMR programs, the most co- nly 
provided special education programs (except for SI service .^ere 
found in nine of the school districts surveyed. 

Local estimates of the need for special programs and numbers of 
children being served parallel the uriclear figures available on the 
national level. (BEH stated thai in 1971-72 44 percent of 
handicapped childrf/n aged 0-21 were being served in public sc/:ools 
or state supported institutions, while a Rand study for HEW estim^^^-rd 
that in the 1072 73 school year. 59 percent of handicapped chi'.Jren 
aged S 17 were being si^rved in public schools.) Precise data does not 
exist even wliere school districts arc mandated to conduct a general 
census or a special census of handicapped children. 

Poor placement procedures are rampant in special education. 
Parents are ofv*en not brought into the placement process, which in- 
cludes testing, diag.iosis and treatment of the child, Although some 
parents and parent groups are beginning to put more pressure on 
school officials to demand adequate services and fair, objective place- 
ments, parents are generally unaware of and uninvolved in the crucial 
decisions about their children's special education placemtf/)|S 

There are several other problems with the placement process. For 
example, the assessment techniques used are nearly always based on 
standardized tests that may be culturally and racially biased. For non- 
English speaking students, the problem is compounded by the scarce- 
ness of both tests in other languages and the bilingual personnel to 
administer and interpret them. 

Some children are placed into special classes on the basis of subjec- 
tive evaluations that may reflect teachers' desires to *'dump*' behavior 
problems that do not warrant special placement. LD. ED and EMR 
placements can all be used to "dump'* children whom classroom 
teachers don't want to or can't deal with. 

A related problem in the misclassification are;^ is definitional. 
Educators, psychologists and others disagree among themselves about 
what the criteria are that apply to any specific handicap. Since 

o 



staiulards for both classification and program conU'Ot vary, special 
classes bearino tdt»ntical label:, may connote very different progiams 
in different scl .k»I districts Sometimes placement is tirbitrarily dt'ter 
ininetl on the basis of factors otlier than special need White children, 
for example, nre more likely to be placed in relatively less stigni.iti^ed 
Lf) classes, with V.O and E:MR classes carrviiu^ disproportionate 
minority enrollments. 

In the many cases in which the school districts do not make avail 
abk* a full range of special education services, children are frecjuently 
place<l into whatever special program is operating, even if it is inap' 
propriate f(;r them Misplacement has been traditionally n ';st endemic 
in EMR classes, since frequentiv thev are the only special classes avail 
able. 

There is evidence that the kind of funding available sometimes 
determines classification. As C/jj/c/ren Out of School points out. 
school (jfficials are soi';<jtiines careless about the '.iassification and 
placement process. "Rather than seeking children with unmet needs 
who may be difficult to find, the temptation to label those at hand is 
appealing." 

The most striding problem of misclassification involves racial dis- 
crimination in *,h j placement of black students into EMR classes. CDF' 
analv<^ed speciul educeHon data submitted to the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) in the fall of 1973 by 613 school districts in five 
southern states and discovered that for the 505 districts reporting 
students enrolled in EMR classes, over 80 percent of the students in 
EMR classes vvere black, even tliough less ttian 40 percent of the total 
enrollments in those districts were black. Forty six percent of those 
districts reported that five percent cjr more of their black students were 
in EMR classes, but only four districts reported five perceni or more of 
iheir white students in EMR classes. Whether the disproportionate 
numbers of blacks in EMR classes in the south stems from an attempt 
to resegregate black students or is a result of placement procedures, it 
is clear that the figures raise serious questions of racial discrimination. 

Special education problems extend beyond the scope of placement 
procedures and misclassifications into the education services actually 
provided by special programs. For example, all the school districts sur- 
veyed by CDF except for Washington. D.C. reported placing a large 
proportion of their EMR children in separate classes. The tendency to 
label children and then physically separate them from their peers 
dlicts an almost automatic stigma on children with special needs. 
Moreover, the progran?- provided for thpm are frequently no more 
than custodial in nature. In many districts, particulady .hose in which 
special education progijms do not extend beyond the elementary 
school level, children do not have the opportunity to reali^jc their full 
learning potential and end up more or less marking time in school, 

Relevant court decisions, laws 
and regulations 

Two federa! statutes, the Education of the Handicapped Act Part B 
(EHA-B). as amended in 1974. and the Education for All hl^mdi- 
capped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 94- 142) affect children who are 
handicapped or labeled handicapped by their school (.'istricts. Both 
laws not only protect children from misclassification. but also require 
the provision of extensive special education service^. 

EHA B. as amended in 1974, distributes a specif,.c amount of funds 
to each state (on the basis of number of children agt'd 3-21), which in 
turn distributes it to local school districts that apply for funds. States 
must give priority to programs serving children who are not in school 
at all and children who are severely handicapped. While not all school 
districts in a state receive EHA-B funds, each state must develop a 
"state plan" insuring compliance with the law in et : •■y school district. 
The major requirements include: (1 \y. widing all handicapped chil- 
dren with "fu'.l educational opportunities;' [ i establishing due process 
safeguards for identification, evaluation .ind placement of children 
into ^ /ecial education pro<jrams: T'l designing local and state pro- 
cedures to educate handicapped children with nonhandicapped chil- 
dren ("mainstreaming") as much as possible: ' ^ providing racially and 
culturally nond'jcriminatory tests and procedure, for Special 
education evaluations. 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 .»xtcnds 
EHA-B until October 1977. At that time, several prograiTJ landing 
changes will be made and the requiremi?r.l's outlined above w/ill be 
strengthen ?d: Funds will go directly to IoccjI school districts as well as 
to states, end recipient school districts 'lA^i;!' have to submit detailed 
plans to stute education agencies. The.se federal funds can be used 
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Dniv t(i p.iy thf 'Vxcfss costs" of spt'iinl i'lluiMlion. tihit is. tfic* ilif 
ftTiMiCi' lu'twi'tTi the tost (jf i'ductiliiuj t\ h«in(li(.«jppt»(l .niil .i iifjn 
haniluicjppfcl chiki 

DiuKt th».' iK'u- Inw. hv SoptiMiibiM 1. l*-)7Siill ficUulicMppi'd childion 
iHjt'd .'^ IS must hi.' pruv'uloii "froi' dppiopiiofo public I'tlucalion" 
urik'ss prohihiloii bv st«ito l«uv .uul bv St'pli'nibt'r 1. 19H() swell 
cfiiMrvn tjijoti :i 1 oiri.sf bo st-rvod 

Tfu' l.uv also i'licornpcisst's tlu- fi>rniiT sLilo phm ri'quiri'nu'nis 
uiuKt KMA B. particularlv in tlu' au-a cf iluo proct'ss. sirL'iujllu.'ns 
tln'iii Thi' strfnythcnud duf pioass s.jfi'ijuaids uluch will take cfft'cl 
ui [• Y 7S inrludo prior notice of any chaiiiK' ni a child's prot^ram 
.ir\il tvxplanation of proctHlurt's to bt' yivL'ti to partMits in u-rittiMi form 
and ii^ t[i..'ir primary LimjuagL*, «KCt'ss to riHcvant school rocortls 
<inrl an indupundt'tit evaluation oi tht» child's ^pocujl ntvds ini 
partial du-.* proct'ss hiMruujs to \>e conductt'd by tho state t'tluc<Jtit)n 
a'>.'ncv or the local or intermediate school ilistrict. but in no case by 
person "uH'olved in the educatu^n m case oi the child;" the riyht of 
<i child to remain in his or her current placement u'hile due process 
prcH'eedinys aie takrny place. ilesiynati<jn of a "surron^ite parent ' 
to use the procedures outlineii cjboee for a child who is a wartl oi the 
state or whose parent or yuarili«ui is unknown or unavailable. 

The new law also includes the requirements (hat tests anci prcj 
c*Hliires for evahratiny special neeiis be in the primary lanyuaye of the 
rhilcj. that no sinyle test or procedure be the sole ba^is for determiiirn 
iny a chrkrs placement; that licuidicappeil children. Inr/u(/»ni^ ilvUiren 
in ir\stitutn)ns. li.e.st be eductited as much cjs pcjssible with children 
who cue nut handicapped: and that written, inilividutili^ed eiiiicational 
pitjns for each child evaluated as handictjpped be developed and 
annuallv reviewed bv a chikVs parents, teacher and designee of the 
school titstrict 

Concern with possible se.s and race iliscrimination in special educa 
tion has also been manifested recently at the federal level. In August 
1975 the Office for Civil Rights (OCR), charged uith administrative 
enforcement of Title VI and Title IX in education programs receiving 
federal aid. issued a memorandum to chief state school offices and 
local school district superintendents un identification of discrimination 
in the assignment of children to special education programs. The 
memorandum establishes specific standards for Title VI and Title IX 
compliance in the area of special education. 

At the outset. OCR states that compliance reviews have revealed a 
'number of common practices which have the effect of denying 
ec^uality of educational npportunity on ti e basis oi race, color, 
national origin nr sex in the assignment of children to special educa- 
tion programs. " The memo points out that the dispropnrtionate over 
or under inclusion of any group of children may indicate possible non- 
compliance with Title VI or Title IX. Evidence that a school district has 
used criteria or methods of referral, placement or treatment of 
students that have the effect of subjecting individuals to discriminaticjn 
p-ay also constitute noncompliance with Title VI or Title IX. Some 
practices may also violate section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. which prohibits discrimination on the basis of handicap. OCR is 
currently formulating the regulation for section 504. 

The memorandum notes ihit ^^CR took into account the require- 
ments o." EUA-B for state plans ..stablishing its standards for Title VI 
arf 1 Title IX compliance in the area of specJ il education. It instructs 
school officials to exami: e their current practices to assess compliance 
and tc immediately devise and implement a plan to correct whatever 
compliance problems they might find. Such^- plan must also provide 
reassessment or procedural oppnrtunities for all students currently 
assigned to special education programs "in a way contrary to the prac- 
tice outlined " Such students must be reassigned to an appropriate 
program and provided with whatever assistance is necessary to com- 
pensate fnr the detrimental effects lif improper placement. 

Court decisions have also played an influential role in establishing 
the education rights of children with special needs. Undoubtedly the 
most significant have been PARC (Penns\;}uania Association for Re- 
tarded Children) v, Penns^'hania (1972) and Mills \j. D.C Board of 
Education (1972) The PARC consent decree laid the groundwork for 
establishing the legal right to an education for all children by uphold 
ing the claims of mentally retarded children to an education. The Mills 
federal court decision broadened the groups of specral-needs children 
the D.C schools are obligated to serve beyond the mentally retarded 
to children with other physical and emotional needs. Both of these 
suits established heanng rights in the area of special needs. 

The Children's Defense Fund, in cooperation with local Mississippi 
attorneys, is presently bringing suit on behalf of 22 plaintiffs in six 
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ci I unties who are not in school or who are not receiving any special 
services. The suit (Mattic T. v. Hoiiada\>) challenges the state's receipt 
of funds under HHA B cjs amended in I974'-the first time that 
federal statutes have been used as a btjsis tt>. aryuiny these riyht-to 
etluc<ition claims 

In recent years, several states, includiny Masstjchusetls. Michigan 
and f em lessee, fiave pitssed special educati(jn laws includiny in 
varying deyrees many oi the provisitins nf>w inclmled in F.HA B and 
the Lductjtion for All Handicapped Children Act In many cases these 
laws explicitly or implicitly supt ,->ede old laws on the books that 
allowed states lo esckule chiklren wit ft special needs. 

What you can do 

The passaye of laws represents only tfie first step t(jwtutl implement. i 
tion of sound prcx'edures and proyrtwns. It takes citi<;en involvement 
\o trtuislate legislation into practice 

f-ind (Hit wliat the status of the law .md ptdicies are for your sch(jol 
district <iiul state. 

DcH'S your state liave a special jiiucalion law'r' 

I).) state statutes require more or less than EMA B and the Educa- 
Uou for All hianilicappeii Cfiildren Act'^^ If the fetiertjl la^vs' require 
ments are stronyer thtui the st.jte law, then you can exert pressure to 
briny the state yimltlines into conformity wrth the federal law. 

Monitoiiny nl st.ile and kjcal school syst.Mns by parents and con 
cerned cili/^ens will be crucial in assuring thct EHA B and the Educa 
tion ii)r All Handicapped Children Act are i.^Dlemen'ed. You may 
want to work with other concerned i.idividuals or cjrnups v;ho are 
interested in t^H' plan not only to study and comment on plans as they 
are revise tl periodically, but also to mtmitor them nn an onyoiny basis. 
Beyin by familiarizing yourselves with the 1975 and 197(i plans and 
assessiny ifie deyree to which thev have been implemented by talkiny 
to state education ayency officials, local school officials, teachers, 
parents and concerned community penple 

State plans are available to the public for comment and then sub- 
mitted to BEH for approval. Parents have cj riyfit to participate in the 
development of these plans and to make comments to t[)eir state 
departments of education. Amendments to slate plans for the 1974 
75 school year, the first year of implementation, vjere not apprnvecl 
until the spring of 1975. Although additional amendments to the state 
plans for 1975-76 were due on August 21. 1975 most states were late 
witfi their '76 plans. Find out when these plans were developed and 
approved in your state. The comment period may vary from state to 
state. 

The '76 state plans must describe in detail the steps a state will take 
to identify and evaluate all children with special needs and provide 
special educaticm services to those children who need them. Check 
the ongoing due process safeguards that should have been adopted in 
your state's plans to assess whether your school district is in com- 
pliance. Hearing procedures should be part of the due process safe 
guards. Find out what written policies exist for hearing procedures and 
how they have been disseminated to parents and the community. 
Help make other parents aware of their rights and their children's 
rigfits and how a parent can use available procedures to challenge a 
decision about his/her child's educational program. 

In examining the implementation of the state plan. lo(jk at how tfie 
state and local school districts are carrying out the following activities; 
1) making parents and others in the community aware (jf the rigr:ts of 
handicapped children, the existing programs, and where parents can 
go for information about special needs; 2) identifying and locating 
children with special needs; 3) providing a comprehensive diagnosis 
and evaluation of everv child before any special placements are 
made: 4) providing special educational services to all children identi- 
fied and evaluated as handicapped and in need of them; 5) providing 
regular reassessment of placements and a mechanism for changing or 
modifying them as necessary. 

'Find out to what extent your local school district has been 
involved, if at all. in developing the 1975 and 1976 state plans, how 
EHA B funds are being used locally, and to what extent there are any 
provisic^ns for involving parents in any program or expenditure 
decisions. 

' I If you find a situation which you think violates the state plan or the 
law. write a complaint tn the state department of education and to 
BEH. If you think that handicapped children are being discriminated 
against on the basis of race, national origin or sex. then file a com- 
plaint with OCR. 



Sex discrimination & Title IX 

A not so quitft revolution ;s taking place today in America's schools 
School adniinistriitors. teachers, parents, sti'dents and interested citi- 
zens cue takiny steps to overcome the pervasive sex bins, role stereo- 
typing and discrimination in education institutions. What distinguishes 
this current movement from past activity is that now there is a federal 
law explicitly prohibiting sex discrimination in elementary and second 
ary school districts, colleges and universities tliat receive federal funds. 
Virtually all of the 16.000 public school districts and 2.700 post 
secondary institutions are covered by Title IX of the EducaticMi 
Amendments of 1972. which states: "No person in the United States 
shall, on the basis of sex. be excluiied from participation in. be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to iliscrimination under any eiUicatic^n 
program or activity receiving federal financial assistance." 

Title (X applies to the treatment of students and employees ancJ af- 
fects a number of areas including: housing, counseling, athletics, 
financial aid. employment, recruitment and admissions. HEW's Office 
of Civil Rights (OCR) is responsible for compliance and eijforcement 
activities Since the major srpport for Title IX passage came from 
women, there is a tendency to think of the legislation as beneficial 
only to women, but the law in f.Kt covers discrimination against both 
women and men on the basis of sex 

Coverage 

The renuiation implementing Title IX became effective July 21. 1975. 
nearh hree years after the law was passed This article will discuss 
how Title IX will operate m selected areas (See the final regulation for 
details on how other activities will be affected.) 

Admissions: The admissions policies of vocational, professional 
and graduate schools and public undergraduate schools (except those 
thti: have been and continue to bu single sex) are covered by Title IX. 
The admissions policies of preschools. elementary and secondary 
schools {except voc^^tional schools' ?nd private undergraduate 
schools ore exempt. However, even institutions whose admissions 
policies are exempt from Title IX must treat all admitted students 
{male and female) on a nondiscriminatory basis. Specifically exempt 
are: 

1) military institutions at rhe secondary level whose primary purpose 
is to train individuals for U S military service or service in the Mer- 
chant Marine; 

2) educational institutions run by religious organisations to the extent 
that compliance would not be consistent with the tenets of the 
religious group. 

3) social fraternities and sororities and organizations like the YMCA. 
YWCA. Girl Scouts. Boy Scouts and voluntary youth service organi 
zations whose membership has been traditionally limited to youth 
nineteen years old and under. 

An institution whose admissions policies are not exempt from Title 
IX coverage is prohibited from discriminating on the basis of sex in 
recruiting students and cannot recruit exclusively at schools for one sex 
only. To overcome the effect of past exclusionary recruitment policies 
some institutions may have to take affirmative action. 

Employment: All employees of institutions receiving federal funds 
are covered by Title IX. Institutions cannot pursue employment poli- 
cies that discriminate in recruitment, advertising, hiring, upgrading, 
promotion, rate of pay (or other forms of compensation), fringe 
benefits and leaves of absence (pregnancy is to be treated as any 
other temporary disability). 

Athletics: The activity affected by Title IX that has received the 
most media coverage is athletics. Because the inequities in athletics 
and sports are so deep rooted, schools may encounter such difficulty 
in providing equal athletic opportunities that inequities will probably 
continue, in the view of some observers. 

The regulation permits schools to maintain separate teams when 
selection for teams is based on a competitive skill or when the ac- 
tivity involved is a contact sport. HEW includes boxing, wrestling, 
rugby, ice hockey and football as contact sports. If a school has main- 
tained a team in a particular noncontact sport for one sex only, then 
the previously excluded sex must be allowed to try out for the existing 
team. 

Although schools are required to provide «qual athletic opportuni- 
ties, they are not required to make equal aggregate expenditures. 
Among factors HEW will l insider in determining whether equal 
athletic opportunities are being provided are: travel and per diem al- 



lowances, provision of equipment and supplies, provision of housing, 
dining facilities and services 

Physical Education Classes: Separate physical etiucation 
classes for boys antl girls are prohibited uruler Title IX. with a few 
exceptions. Stutlents may be grouped according to sex within classes 
when contact sports are involved. Also, separate classes may be hukl 
if they tieal exclusively with human sexuality. The grouping of 
students according to ability (based on objective standards) is permis 
sible. tiespite the fact this may result in classes made up predominant 
ly of one sex, 

Elementary schoc^ls are allowed an adjustment period of up to one 
year to comply with the athletics regulation; secondary and post 
secondary institutions have three years to comply. HEW has re 
peatetlly emphasised that the adjustment period is not a waiting 
period aiul that all schools shoukl ! ike immediate steps to comply. 
They may justify taking the full adjustment period only if they can 
demonstrate the existence of real barriers to immediate compliance. 

Financial Aid: In genera!, schools are pr<ihibited from atiminister 
ing trust scholarships that designate a particular sex. Untier Title IX. 
schools must initially select students to receive financial aid on a non- 
liiscriminatory basis. If a situation arises where there is insufficient 
financial aid from non sex-restrictive sources to balance out tlie sex- 
restricted funds, then the school must obtain money from other 
sources to eradicate the imbalance or award fewer fuiuis from sex 
restricted sources 

Schools may ailminister single-sex scliolarshij^s for foreign study, so 
long as similar opportunities are provided t(^ members of the other 
sex. 

Vocational Education: In the past, the assignment of girls to 
home economics classos antl boys to intiu stria 1 arts classes was an 
accepteti practice. \'ocational education has reflected traditional 
social norms for "appropriate" life and career roles for females and 
males. Studies on the treatment of males and females in ^ ocational 
education show that generally female students have not becP allowed 
to get training in those courses that lead to higher paying skilled and 
serniskilleti jobs. Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in such voca- 
tional programs as shop and business, including cc^urses offered at the 
elementary and secondary level. 

Counseling: Schools covered by Title IX are prohibited from: (1) 
providing career, person-rvl or class counseling services that differen- 
tiate on the basis of sex: (2) classifying occupations by sex in coun- 
seling and testing programs: (3) providing materials that state or imply 
that certain academic, career o'. personal choices are more appropri 
ate for one sex than the other: (4) assigning students to counselors on 
the basis of bex. In addition, schools must identify those courses that 
contain a disproportionate number ot students of one sex and deter- 
mine whether the makeup of these courses i.\ the result of counseling 
discrimination or related instruments or mater als. 

What institutions must do by July 21^76: 

' '. Notification of policy: Schools must notify the following applicants 
that it cannot discriminate on the basis of sox under Title IX: appli- 
cants for admission and employment, students and parents of 
elementary and secondary school studenis. cmrloyjes. sources of 
referral for applicants for admission and employment, unions and 
other professional agencies with whom 't has contacts or agreements. 
Institutions were required to place notification of the nondiscrimina- 
tion policy in publications such as student handbooks, application 
forms, bulletins, catalogs, newspaper*; and magazines by October 19, 
1975. 

1 1 Designation of Title IX Coordinator: Schools are required to desig- 
nate an employee to coordinate its Title IX activities ard to inform 
students and employees of the appointment. 

! 1 Grievance Procedures: Schools are required to adopt and publish 
grievance procedures for prompt and equitable resolution of student 
and employee discrimination complaints. The structure of the 
grievance procedure is left to the discretion of the school. A school 
district may set up a central office to handle grievances for the entire 
district or it may decide to let each school set up its own. Employees 
and students must be notifieti that a procedure has been established 
and how grievances will be handled. 

n Self-Evaluation: In the process of conducting the required ■ " 
evaluation schools must: (1) evaluate their current policies and prow 
tices: (2) modify inadequate practices and policies; (3) take remedial 
steps to correct past discriminatory practices and policies. Schools are 
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requirifd to kt't'p thuir solf L>Vtilihiti()ns and rL»lc-itL»il rnati.'ricils on iWc for 
cit K?ast thrt'i.' vl'cus 

Assur uici' C)f CornpluincL': Tfu' ii'<julcitiori iIol-;; not sptCii'v tluit l\w 
ossiirtirKV of ronipli.iikv nuist Iv submitt^'il bv Jiilv 21 f lowi'vt'r. mhcl' 
tn?.litiition'.. must conipk'ii' aiu.l ^llbn1lt tfuMr sL''f I'Vciliuitions hv .lulv 
21. it is yiMRTcilly dssiiniod ihtit as<iirc»nci.'s wil< bi' suhmittod shnrtly 
tluTt'ciftLT Eacfi school tjpplyit'ry ioi fi'diMt»I fun Is is ri'cTiiirod to submit 
M\ assurcjncu complitincL' with TitlL» IX tf> tlu> director ol tlu- Officf 
of Civil Kiijht'i. Reform.' an a>surancL' can iw submitft'd »if id acci'ptL'd by 
HEW. ^cho«>!s nuist havf ccjnductuil a self I'valuatiun Llorunu'iit 
L'd rL'UK'ilial actions and luodific^jtions iii policu^s takt'ii to briiuj thL»m 
int{/ coiDphancf with Title IX 

Citizen monitoring: a must 

Cilt^itMi monitoring is ussoniial if tlu- yoals of Titli' IX avL* to bu 
acliiovi'd Citi..'C'ns can or9anii^».' such d mtjnitoriruj i'ff()rt in a number 
of ways, includimj formation t>f a citi/t-n's .uivisory conimittt'L* or piar- 
ticipalion in rnonltt)riny prcjiects. If you plan to monitor you shouKi 
know the law (see Resounes on how lo yet copi^-'s of the rei^ulation) 
ami the location of the regional HEW office for your state. 

The rnoMt cruiTial penoil for schols in terms of compliance is the first 
twelve fTionlhs No matter how your monitoring effort is structured, 
the (olK)W'in(j questions on the tasks to be completed by July 21. \ 97h 
shoukl be on your checklist: 

Has your school d.strict published a notification of policy? 

Has a Title IX ccjordinator been designated? 

Has a grievance procedure been established? 

Has a self ei-'aluation been completed? 

f"Ias an assurance of compliance, complete witti documentation 
sliowing the remedial steps that have been or will be taken to correct 
past discriminatory prc>ctices and policies been submitted to HEW? 

Get invcjived and find out what is being done now in the schools to 
overcome past discriminatory policies and practices, In addition to 
monitoring, consider engaijing in other activities to help schools and 
tlie comrnunitv during the period of transition Cosponscjr with the 
scfiool bfjard a public discussion cmi what changes are taking place as 
a result of Title IX or recommenci rnateriak- that u-ould help schools 
conduct comprehensive self-evaluations. 



What you cart do 

Anyone who feels (s)he has been discrirnir»ated against cjn the basis of 
sex by the education system should file a complaint with HEW. By 
letting HEW know that the public expects enforcement of Title IX and 
letting the educational institution know that discriminatory practices 
will not be tolerated, filing a complaint has a dual benefit. Moreover, 
the mere act of filing a complaint may prompt the institution to correct 
these practices immediately on its own. Here are some tips on ho\,v to 
file a complaint. 

What is The Deadline? Generally, complaints must be filed no later 
than 180 days after the discrimination occurs. However, if the dis- 
crimination is an ongoing problem, for example, unequal pay for 
equal work, a complaint can be filed at any time. 

What Should Be in A Complaint? ' i name of the school district 
(and the individual school), college or other institution: i l name of 
the person discriminated against; ; j description of the discriminatory 
action or policy: ' ; supporting evidence (if available): ■ ; your name, 
address and telephone number (and those of additional persons you 
feel should be contacted — be sure to explain why); and H a request 
for prompt action. The more information you provide HEW in the 
complaint, the more effectively HEW can handle it. 

To Whom Should It Be Sent? Send complaints to the director of 
the appropriate HEW regional Office for Civil Rights. In addition, you 
may want to send copies to your congrisssional delegation, school 
board, local newspaper and organizations concerned with sex dis- 
crimination and/or women's issues. 

What About Confidentiality? HEW must keep confidential tf)G 
name of the person or group filing a complaint: however, names may 
have to be revealed during an investigation. If you wish your name to 
remain confidential, stress this in your complaint and ask HEW to let 
you know in advance if your name has to be revealed. 

What Will HEW Do With Your Complaint? Once HEW has 
received a complaint it will generally notify the affected institution that 
a complaint has been received, attempt to resolve the complaint with 
a few telephone calls or conduct an on-site investigation, notify the 
complainant and the institution :n writing of HEW's findings and 



iieyoMate with the insti. .ion to set up procedures to overconte any 
discrimination fouiul f lf^Ws ultimate weapon is the cutting oft of 
fedeidl education funds 

Although tlu' regulation uquires institutions to esicihl.-sh .i foriiud 
loCc»l grtevciiice procedure, anvorie with a sex ilisciniunation com 
plaint mav file with MF.W and bypa>s the local gtievaiuv i.nneduie 
altogether 

Title I —compensatory 
education 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 19()ri is the 
largest federal education aid program It provides federal financial 
assistance to loical »?ducallon agencies that serve large concentrations 
of children from low-income families This federal money must be 
used to expand and improve educational programs that contribute to 
meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
i.hildren Through this same title federal aid is provided to state 
education agencies fSEAs) for programs designed to meet the special 
eilucaticjnal needs of handicapptd. neglected, delinquent and migrant 
children ar.d the administration of Title I. 

The eduialion amendments of 1974 make many changes in the 
l%r) act. They: 

; ichange the way Title I funds are distributed. 
'■■ i provide better opportunities for parental involvement, 
[ attempt to guarantee participation in Title I programs to eligible 
Lliildren in private schools. 

f?xpand programs for migrant children, 

'set aside a precise amount of funding for a national evaluation of 
Title I programs. 

This art'cle will briefly review the Title 1 law and focus major attention 
on the role opened up to parents and citizens through new mandates 
forpau'Ut advisory councils (PAC). 

Without the attention of local citizens and the involvement of 
parents, it is doubtful that compensatory educatnn programs will go 
very far to provide equal educational opportunity for all children. In 
the early years of the program, local school districts had few guidelines 
on how to spend the money and much of it was misused. While sub- 
sequently the law and guidelines for implementation have been 
tightened and expanded to give more precise direction to school 
districts, they have been largely ignored and violated. Federal enforce- 
ment has developed slowly and touches a small portion of the schools 
receiving Title I money. But parents, interested citizens and communi- 
ty organisations across the country have begun to monitor the use of 
funds, to establish parent advisory councils, to file complaints, lo 
initiate lawsuits and to find that their activity can make a difference. 

How the program works 

The 1974 amendments extend the authorization for Title I through 
June 30, 1978. Of the 16.000 school districts in the nation, approxi- 
mately 12,000 received a portion of the total $2 billion appropriated 
for Title I in fiscal year 1975-76 On March 11. 1975. the commis- 
sioner of education issued the proposed regulation for Title 1 as 
amended in 1974. However, more than one year after the proposed 
regulation was issued and two years since the enactment of the 
education amendments affecting Title I. no final regulation has been 
issued. School districts are still required to implement the revised law. 

Funds distribution 

Title 1 funds are distributed to state education agencies and then to 
local school districts whose applications have been approved. The 
amount of money allocated to each state is determined by the number 
of children age 5-17 from families below the poverty level and two 
thirds of the children from families above the poverty level tlirough 
receipt of A.F.D.C. payments, children in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children and those supported in foster homes with public 
funds. A school district's application must indicate attendance areas 
within the district that are eligible to receive funds. 

If funding is insufficient for all eligible school attendance areas, 
a school district must select target areas in which the incidence of 
poverty is highest. Once the attendance and target areas are deter 
mined, educational deprivation, not economic deprivation, becomes 
the basis for determining which students may participate in Title I 
programs. 

The Title I law and the current regulation do not specify the pro- 
grams and projects to be funded under Title 1. 
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licsjijn tin-:' L'vijIii/itiiKj proyrdm L'ffi.'CtivL'ML'ss 

Selection of PAC Membership: A m iii>nts' of \hv nK'nibers of 
L'dch PAC must bi* pdrLMiis of rhiMrcn served ifi Title 1 pro(^rcim> Kl'- 
nu'inbur lluil all chililr»'n countnl ir. the' forrnulci nuiy nr>t r»'i civini^ 
Titli' I SLTvicL's MLMTibci^hip f<M cin in(livK!ii>il schosl'v PAC \s SiAecied 
by pciri'nts In lmcIi (.iryi'l school attL'iulniici' drcii Tl't' i^.'rlicular 
sek'Cti<-':^ procfss is U'fl to the discrL'tion of school ilisiriit offictdi Iliu 
BuckU.'v AriKMulnK'nl prolt'ctuKj the priCticy of stiKlenls' records has 
mode ihe icli-ntifieafon of Title I parents and the PAC seleciion 
process more difflcui. However, lliere are njany ways to handle this 
For a discussion, see "New I.eyal R»'quirenu'nts for Parent Involve 
merit in Title I F^rojecls." avail<;ble free from (he Lawvers* C»)nin)iltee 

What you can do 

Many people feel that involvement of citi/en; in Tide I {)rograms is the 
key to their success Therefore, monitoring the implementation of 
(he PAC requirements is an important ciii/^en (ask and one that is not 
limited to PAC members Some of the points a monitoring yrou.i 
should check: 

□ is there a district wide PAC and a PAC in each Title I assisted 
school.'^ 

' ■ Was the selection of PAC membership carried out propfrlyV 

Are the ina)outy of each PAC's membvrs parenis of chililren re 
ceiving Title 1 services? 

'r! What information I., made available to PACsV 

□ Are P^Cs involved in progr.mi planning, development, operation 
and evaluation? 

.' Do PACs hrfve anv access to Title I funds f*>r carrying out their 
responsibilities? This is a permissible expenditure. 

□ Were PAC comments ■ the local school district's Title I proposal 
sent to the SEA with the program application"^ 

Individual citi^^ens who are not PAC members may want to give 
assistance to (he PAC on budgeting, planning and evaluation aciivi 
ties. 

Privacy & the right to records 

Tliere is tj lu-w taw on th«* books tlitit givus parents of all students 
under 18. and students over 18. the right to see. correct and control 
access to student records The Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act. populfirly callfd the Bik kley «miendment. was signed into law on 
November P). 1^)74. All educalion agencies and institutions that (jet 
federal financial c)id niiisj follow llie procedure^ prescribed by this l.iw 
Since cjliriosi ,ill public s^ .n^l districts (element.iry and sec<>iulary 
schools) ririd public .)n<l private' collec^es and universities (.o receive 
federdl funds under one or another f if the nianv fi'deral aid program^, 
almost all fall within the coverage of the new rec|uirement^ 

What the law requires 

The l.iw says th.it schools must notify [i.irents .md students over IS rjf 
their rights under the Buckley amendment Notificilion must include a 
description of how access to records may l>e ol,^t.nned and the process 
for removal of false .ind misleading information. Once a student 
reaches IS or enters a postsecondary education institution, the rights 
previously accorcK'd to the parents are transferred tf) tlie student 
There .ire souie exceptions, A te.icher's or counselor's personal notes 
taken for his her own use. records of security police, and persormel 
records of s(*hool employees .ire exempt from access. Students, even 
over IS, can be denied access to their ow'n psychiatric or treatment 
records, confidential letters of recommendation written prior to 



• II -nl* n iiKition h,n e beiMi leqnested. whv tli«.' 'etiucst w<is in.iiU' <uid 
uh«* will u'ceivt' tfu' let Olds «is )),ir! of the leipu'st foi peiinission lo 
leliM^e of the ii'coids Th:s )>ioi-,'duie ninst be followed each t;nu' a 
iei|iie^t foi infoim.Ui* )!> is in. hie .uul tin- scliool must ki'i'p «i list o,' 
.'\ cri.'one who h.ts nhule «i reqm'st .nul lecei^'eil inforinalion in (he 
stiitient's recoids School offu t.ils ,n tlu' s.niu' ilistru ! or ediu .itionji 
mstiiution with ti 'et^itiiimte eiluc.it'oihtl inl 'iesi. .i si hooj disirict lo 
uhuli ri t hild is tr.nifeiniHl enf( icement .iMeiicies .md lese.uch 
on|. in I/, it ions 1 wiping <i sc h« )oI, si hool fuiaiuNil <ii(l « i!fici<ils ,ui(l (hose 
W][h (oiirt ordeis ,iie ii"! cotisui 'led diird p.nties ,md du'ir requests 
fill '.tiidt'iil let'oids do not u'quiie tlu' t KMiann' procec'iiie I IcueveJ. 
Ill die case of .1 siiideni tr«tnsfei, p.nt'nis must .illoued to see .nul 
challenge the record s content before it is transfe'<'d to another school 
d;sinct 

M.mv,' siliMots publish siiid*'nl diredones Under the Hncklev. 
anieiulnu'nl. s( bonis must now setul p.in'Mis ,i list of tlu' infoi m.jtion 
that will he publishetl in ihe diieclou' Tiw l.iu defines iliiectore in 
form.ii:i>n «5s n.une. ddtlress, telephone number, d.ite .md pi. ice of 
l^Mth. tna)or field of stuck". p.utK ip.ition m offici.iliv recoqii'/ed .u tui 
ties ,ind sports, wt'iglit anti heii^hl of tin'inbeis of ,itlilct. te.iiiis. d.ites 
of .itteiK iaiut'. degu'es. .lu.nds ,ind the nio-l lecenl pn mmis educ.i 
tional .)g»'iu\' ni insiitiil;on <iltend*'d h\: the siudenl If jiarents or 
students o^'er IS ilo not w.uil the tnfonn<itioii published, titev must 
i.ik*' the initiative .md ask the s(,ho(i| to oimi die studeiu's n.nue fioin 
ilu' dircctorv. 

Implementation 

Tfu' f-Juckley .imendinent hec<ime law on No^'einber P). P>7d .iiu' 
proposetl regul.ilioiis u'ere published on l.mihny o. P'7r> (/oiiiplet<' 
final rt'gulcitioris h,u'»' not been published Tnis delav bus c.iiised con 
sideiable Confusion in some scIkxjI districts. colle<^'s ;in<l mir.'ei snu-s 
The new law mises m.inv tjuestions. snuie of which the fm.il re<^iiLi 
tioii should clarifv. Still, in the nlKence of »i final regulation, si-hoi.ls ,ire 
retjuiri'd to implement die I.iw now .uul c.iimot w.iit for spe»ifu- 
guidelines from the fedtTuI governmv'ni Sonu' state legisl.iimes .md 
si.ite educ.itiou ,igencies h<ue taken tfie lUMuitivc «ind .ue trying to 
help loc.il ediK.ition institutions l)v p.issiiK^ st.itewide l.iws ur policies 
to implement the Bucklev .imendment The development of s.imple 
notification forms <ind technical assist. nu e in lesi ik ing problem .ne.is 
hav».' been particul.irlv Useful 

Why the Buckley amendment is so 
important 

In the past p.irent-^ tUwl si m lent s h.ivi- n< jI ,jIw<h. s [^een all( lU ed to see 
the inforniatiou cont. lined m student ri'( onls or even been mfoimed 
about uh.it kind r)f information is in the records. Ie» <ilone guen tfie 
opportunity to efiallenge their veracity or exert anv I'tnitrol ov^-i tlu'ii 
,iv<iil.ibiliiv to Midividvials outside tfie schi )ol Corri'Ctitu^ this siiu,iiu in n 
important, but tiu- new lau' .iNo plays a critic. il role in tlu' rnoviMut'iit 
tou'tirrl tlu; estdblishmerit of more curefullv defiiietl procedures for 
student discipline and student rights. In recent ye.ns. more and moie 
schools ihive establislied both specific policies for stvulei'i discipline, 
.md hearing procedures for resolving disputes .jnd administi'ring 
discipliimry actions As schools begin to impk'iueiit cuid veli; more 
hetu'ilv on hearing mechanisms the use of stiuU-nt ri'cords for 
documentation of schor>rs charges or defenses of particular .ictions 
increases The Bucklev amendment helps to assure that stUiletil 
records are accurate and open to p.irc^nts and students It puts school 
officials on notice to refrain from any careless or inappropriate 
notation regarding the student It also makes parents responsible for 
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t'\rrriN|i> ^ \\]^^ .ii.i! r ( •♦.pnj isibilitv ti> kriuu u'li.il n tn tlii'ii 

Speci?.! problems for t tie I PACs 

The 1*>7'I .'Jiic;)tiitn .iTiu'iuliiK'nis u'tiutrt- .ill ',(1 ools priK iduui TiiK' I 
stTficL's to I'ducationiilly (.K'pru't'd childrt'n to fu,vo parent ii(ivis(»rv 
M'limil (!\A(\) utfli llu' ni,i)i)|it^ iiu-inlv'tship p.iu'tits nf ihtMn'ii 
br:\u\ si'iAi.'i! Till*' I l\iri'nl> in Till'.- I .uU'iul.iiiCf ,iums sfK-t t VAC 
ijicni('»Ms A lisi nf rliqiMf PA(* tJU'inl .'is tint i(U'ntilit.'s |».iK'iits nt 
r:tli' I siiiritMit- Aould «iiitoin.iiif.ilk' td^.Mif^' A fluids pt'if. n nhiiur 
lliuK'i llu- HiK Kit'^' .iirU'ndirK'ni. surii .i list i Mimot in.uK' |Mihlii en 

'IIU'M {•» jV'Isntis iillu'i thiHI si hdo! i)fth i<||s ^.ulliout Ullltt'll t iillst'tlt n( 

* .u h i liml s pijirnl Si hixij distrit'is Ihi^i- ix » (|uidi'iitu's to l< Mnw m this 
iM.iit»'r .jiul itiust prnt i'j'd iMii'fiilk snu t' du". ,irt' it'i|iiirrd to Uf) 
1 'A( ' s K* 

llu'iv ,irr \.\.Mvs tn rt'iiiiit PA(^ iiu-inbi s ^.^.iihntit .I.itnu^ tlu- 
I-iiuklrv .im.'ndrtu'lil One \K,y:. (cm iii-^tiuUi', is to dMnbiiii.' tn Titli' I 
p.iiriu-- n Jiist'iit tnritjs jr(|iii'si!nq j u-uiiissu m h • Itsi tlu' p,n»'ni n.niu's 
,iN .'luiibi*' PA(* nu'ititu'is Si|i« .nldNttH tsni rA(\ iMvin-i pmbK'ins m 
t niiipl\.:n»i Willi M^'nitMi^!v Miiin tini; (IniMiids nf Tuir | .md die 
['»ui hK'v ,mu'Mdin»Mit upird U • -^rt-k ti-i hnu .d .is^ist.m. < -r .uK u i' 
fr - .iij tlu- ,ippn .pihil*' ffdi'l.d . >i .iiiv oJ llu- c >M}.mi.'.itiuiis lisu-d 

'indi'i /\\'s( mt'. < ■• 

What you can do 

- A-i-, 1< I, .1 i . .p\. . ihr \M :t;.'ii ptM( ,■, ill! {', ,1 ni'f.iiniiKi ,n I rss tn ,ind 
l.'ilin*. • i.u-^K I •! iis>!,', , iiii.i ;Mti >| iM.iti' p:i fi. >iu -^M id. 'ill irn i! 

A-^l-. - nil I li, „ , .ft;i i.jIn h. li'^Vi r i>\ du' U HI It Ml pn u .'dm.' .1-. 

I :!id Afi.i! v;,,\. .irid .jii:d»'liii.--. li.iw brrii s-^n.'d ih.i! 

,|. !dl»"^v ;l»ip!,'inf!)t.l!:( 11 - >: llir 

\ > ih.' .Kifipi.ii I. ' it n ptn[>Li!}i .■ pint I'duit'-- bv; --v in >. -U ;im. mji 
< < imntMiiMv.. t?i <Mit til.' pi'.u'dinr A |..ivi'iit .iuld is tn ,i 

. "U/r.-.! M h.M.l , .,ri .i-k ins. .• tbr t h:!d'- U'( nid.. I I. .\< |. .ii.Ml:d ;t t.ikr 
til tjr.iiil iht' rt'iiiii'st'-^ WtTt.' school ojficuils C()opt.>r«itu'e'^ Wds o list (»f 
A-ii,!: di,' t.'i..tds ;t:( !iid 'd pto-.id.'d' U'li.it Ari-^ :m tlu- t.'n ids' I )id 
rii.'v. < "nt.i;i! '.Mnn<^ i »i 1 1 ii-^lr. i« In infoitii.il!' 'M ' If > -.^.is n 

''m'- ■ tip( >'i r.*(p;,'st ' j} -.ui h <i t»'»jiif-t 'Act- d.'iKrd. .'W .idt'ijUMt.' 
ht'tuiruj procodiirt's inipk-nu'nifci? Was ati d(K'oc<itL^ nllowt'd to assist 
' -t -[>.'. ik i-M thi' p.it.'n; * V\'.is d;f bf.itm-; cinicd .un pK.p.'tk .itid :ii 
.1' t otd,::u .• 'A:tl! . ■•-t.il>I>lt. 'd t.i;.';i pt ot » lui . '•- ' 

it ,1 s( bn- .; f.uis .11)1, o' t !".'-.■ ti'-^i-^ ,11 id the tn.iit.'i ;s nut ..,ii:sf,i, ti «i ,lv 
ii's...\.-': iAi:r.' .1 t oitip!.i;;!t :o i -inrlv; [ ,i iiif .itM m Kii^bl-. ,t;i(i l'i;'.'ri( \. 
('^ [). p.irt:n.'::l nf M.Mllh ! dih.;tioii, W.-lf.ii.' .'..'.O I'ld.' 

pendtMue AfLMiuo. S.VV . VVtisfiniyton. D C 2{)2{)\ Tiiis offico is iv 
spoMsibk* for eiiforciny the B'jrku'y aniLMulnii'iit Also tid a copv of 
lb." ' o(iip:.!:!(: lo < .tti- - if p.u,';;; nt n ,u\:<n .u\, i|i. mp-. I;>t.'d 

Racism and sexism in 
text materials 

'\\-\\ m.itfri.ils iniifb :n U' lb.i:i lUst tbr wbu l.'s fnr tr<u b.in^ 
rbiliij.'ti ift i».',ul. vu:l»' -md df » ,irnbi.'U'tir Tb.' urithMi ,111.! -^p-pkrti 
'Ain-.! .in.! pi(;tiiit'- fi.ivc ti < 'It u'ln i. ui-- (ontioi nwi Im^r propk- di;nk, 
{.•.■I .ii.d bt'b.iM' TbtM. intk'ipiA'r -ind p.iss oti out --ou.i!, p'»l!tic.il *ind 
• Mliijr.il in •tuiii'iit 

rb.'-r Mtsttuilii'Mls (if Histrth'tl' iM fhivr bcrii !;k<' the sm u'tv th.jl 
pro<iui OS tih'fii, nfii n 1. ..id.'(' «-\\\] bi.is, pmiKiu r, disci irtnn.ition .tiid 
mistiif. »r I nation Siiico tfu' .'.n I': o( Cs tb^' l.u^' bas (^niic far m its .ittt'inpt 
In iMitii^ abiKit ».'(inal • tpporinnitv mi odiicitmn. ibi.' Atncncan i^att'WHv. 
In »To!i'anu- oppMituiDtv and prospt'Dtc Still many text rr.att'iiala con 
nnuf to pass on stereotypes, prejudiced viewpoints and untruths. In many 
•..t.«i\> ib<' subiK'to of rat jstn ,ind scxisni :n l*'\t inatnials tt»d.jv niav lu' 
tijni*' s.-iioLis di.m dh' obvious hi, is nf dn' past botau>o it oftt'n (^n»'s 
ui)r».'( < H^ni/od 

Ai)tuiis( iirniiujfion pro^ !sir)ns of frdtTril rducition Irfjisl iiit)n h.iv e 
*'! 'nithit^'d inaiiv a-ptHts of racisni and sfxisui ir) s, i.^rils, liut neitluM 
Tiiio VI of {Ijf idi'inoiuarv and Sorondirv f{diu n.if.n A( ' 'lor Titk' IX 
of th^' flmlu'r fviuoition AiTiendiiu'iits of \^U2 spt'cifuM., iddiess^'s 
tt'\l rnatt'nals m i.'tlher tlif law or requhitioiis The dt'li.itr 'Vor tlu' 
Titlf IX re<uilalion iri llu' earlv l*)70s revealed a tjreal 'ehi'' nre bv 
the fTiaio; tv of C<.»rfjre--s to cr^.-rite le<jjslatu)n tfuit uonh: bit the 
Con-^tJtii!!* tti's first ,irnendnient (-juar<int(^e tf. freedom of sjict'ch he«ul 



on and tie up the courts with etui less clialletiyes to nny le'jislative 
mandate ft a st nd.uds bv which to ev.iluate text niateoals for l aelsM) 
and s,'s)sin 

|o oveilook !(u* effect of test mati'iialN on the devel< i|)rnent of 
values is foolish The same institutions that liave helped to perpetuate 
r(\(Mst and sexist stereotypes - including the education cstablishtnen; 

c.\ri do a lot to correct tfu» problem Yet. without vicjilance and ac 
lion on the part of parents and concerned citizens, it is unlikely that 
ch,ui(je will take place wit I) any speed, if at till. 

What vou can do 

There an* two major approaches to dealiny *>vith the prc)blen^ of 
t.uisin ,ind st'Sjs.ii 111 tt'st materials One is to li'.itn (<iiid te.ub 
studi'iits ,ind I'ducatois) how to ider)lifv. diseuss and i < aiip^'iisnte fo! 
lai isiii and sestsm 111 the matetials that aie cniTeniiv av.iilable and 
ln'itili usi'd The nihei is to influence the text hook selection process 
l^oth appro. Kb*'s should he ust-d tis p,iri nf ti (MiitmuiiK^ ('ffoit to 
eliinmati' i.i' isin and st'sisin fioni our culturril envin mment 

Guidelines for Jdentifying Racist and Sexist Materials- 

(1u'(k illusnatmns foi st«'U'otv|it's. tokenisni .md siniplistic m i;n 
favorable portray rd:> v^f lifestyles of minorities vind women and for how 
often they appear 

( beck tlh' stoivline foi subtle fcMriis » ,f l-,i,,s m jxiwei md mle leki 
non-b'ps. ( (iinp.ii.\ti\.>' st.indcsids (. n s^, i ,<ss, viewpcj'iit and tbr ti-L) 
t!w iniport.ince ( .f sfs i> t eh inuteiu'almns m litei.iture 

'\i..ilv/e the idfec t of ,1 book or sim v on ,i ebild's self ini.Kje <ind 
aspii.uions 

I'lv to t'\.aluriie thv' aiithoi s or illust 1 ate ji's i|u.ilifi( .itioiis fcu 
b.Hidlnm parlh ul.ii tlu'iiU's 01 siil^ieet m.ittei and his lu'» (loint of view 
Cliet k the c npenqht d.ite fnr clues i(»bi.is 

l ook foi <vb.it Is oniittt'd as <vell <is ^vh.M is im luded and iKaidlcd 
iinpinpfilv. espec i.illv 111 bistniv tests 

1 ,00k foi ii i.hk'd u onis ,ind laeist <jnd sfsist l(UU|u.i(|e. 



Note tlu' p.irtienl. 11 sell ion and < mmissk ms ni !icr( 
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((.nuk'lmes ,id.ipted from Vol. :^), No A. I'l^l of Inteimcie! liooks 
for C'bildien) 

Once racism or sexism has been idenMfied in instructional 

ten. lis. tea»lu'is .md sni k-nis, should k'.un to disc le^s it openiv 111 

tbe el.issinntn r.itents tind stiuK-nts slmuld dis{ u-.s the iiioblem at 
bniiu'. ,ind teat heis and .ulimnistr.nnrs should diseuss it m school 
iiu'etifK^s ,111(1 v^oikshnps Avoid, met' nf tliesv entie.il diseussmns *>eill 
K'l t.iM.;n .md svsisiM Continue to be a doniuMtinn luflueiu'c 111 the 
ifunkmi^ .md behavioi of daldten uho will tb 'n peiiietu.ite a r.ieist 

S( 'Mst s( K li 'tv 

Selection of Text Materials: Statistu's ennijiiled bv the 
i;du(Mtion,il Piodixts Infonn.ition f-.sdi.intU' Institute reveal tli.U To 
pcfcent of a student's learning time is spent with test m.iteri.ils Vt't 
!. u test uiati.'M.ils ,ire tested for effectiveness prim t<t nunki.'tuu^ ,iod 
f.'urr still ,ir.' I Inselv esami'-.-d for racist and sexist eoiUent cu 
omisMons In 1971. 150,00^.000 textbooks were sold for over 1/2 
btllinn dollars This <vas riltoiit '^lO per < bild Aufitlu-r $10 pci ( hild 
u.is spt'iit nil lusti uet'.onal mat* rials rather th.m textboc)ks r»'xib(;(jks 
.ind tnsti iiettoii.il matv'riels are t)i<; husaiess in tfie United States 

The '.c.jv that test riiateiials find tlu'ir u.iv tnt» > tin* hands of children 
diffeis 111 r.u h st.ite AboUf fialf of the states h.ive comnnssnjns. u'hile 
the other half .iiv' "opt'ii adnpfion" states ^vbicb leave lln' clioice and 
pun base nf nhiteo.ils up to e.ich scIkhiI tlistj u t. Hefnie vcju cm hav" 
an nnpa( I oa the testbnok .md itjstruc iion.il !n<5terials selec'tion 
pnn ess, vou <<.'iil need f. d out wbub proc ess js used in vour state. 
I bese .11 e sntiir t »f tlU' (;.- -iioiis von <eill want to ,isk of those who <ir(' 
i.'sp. msible 

Is there ri state textbook conmiissmn or .ire elioiees made by tht,' 
lo( al distnct 01 intlieiduals seht >« lis'-^ 

Who Is on the (nmmission (or local district ( onrimttee)'.-^ 
I U>w .lie members selected^ 

I lou (In thev ''hout leviewiiuj ,i\.Mtl.ible niaten.ils '* 
flow rnaiiv choices are ,iv.iil<ihle on the appioved list foi a qiven 
•>nfMe( t -md <u«ide ievel:^ 

, , f i< >w do Incal «idministi.!tors and teachetv niaki' s,.-lei tions from ap 
pr< ived lists'* 

('<iri .1 locri! s( hnol pu'iliri-'C bnoksfbcit .ire not on anv ridoption 

Ii-'t'.-' If sf>. frmii ubrit fmidirKi s. .urci,' ^ 

[ )n PiW nts and students participate in the |m icess"' I |« .u".^ 

f \o\K- do pubhslu-rs pres^-ni dien products to the ( ormnissions and 

1< ical edacat<»rs>' 
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□ Does the state regulate contact between publishers* represent(itive^ 
and state and local school officials? 

f] Do small publishers have .in adequate opportunity to cdmpeie with 
the big compivues? 

! i How are new textbooks and educational materials selected? 

Most puhlishin(j companies have local representatives who hciiidle 
sales in a particular region. You will want to talk to these reprt'sentti 
lives in addition to the school officiaU These are some questions vou 
sht Ad ask of the publisher representatives: 
i : I U)w do pubbslu'rs decide what books to publish^ 
[ .i How do ihev choose authors antl corfsultants? 
L i D(.> they lu>ve their own research <md tievelopment prograrTis"'' 

How do ifiey go about selling their pnulucts to state lominissions 
and scliool districts? 

Next, you need to find out how the matericjls are evaluateil Is there 
a f(»rinc\l evalucjtion procedure or list o{ criteria at the state, school 
district and individual school leverr* What is it'r' Who is invoKeii m tlie 
process'^ How uere they selected? Is the e^aluiition criteria wiitfeii 
i\Ui\ fornitWi^fed? Thew you will wciiii to ,isk i|uestion> (4 people at 
various parts of the educational process. incKuling students, parents, 
tecjchers. culmmistrtJtors. textbook coinniissiMii nieinheis and 
publisher represent, itives 

! '. Are mciteiiais c< )nsistent with the school system's obiectives'^ 
I ^ Do materials attract student interest^ 

I ; Have tTUJteru\1s been pretested with stuiients to f»scert.>in their 
respi mse to tliem':' 

Are materials e(|uit.ihk'. repre^ent.Wive ,jtid noiulisiTunuujti.iv in 
(re*jtnient of racial, etluiic and socioeconomic gioups <jiid tfie sexi'-^r' 
How was this evaluated ^ 

Once vou know who .)11 the decision makers tire, how thev are 
selected and how thev m ike their dec isi; )ns you can begin to htJVf <in 
im[i«u t on the process either bv direct p.irticipcjtiot) in the [)ii>cess m 
bv educating thosf who ate involved through |ni\ihc,in" )ns. die media 
or w< >rkshr>ps 

(Qui'siicns were adapted frcnn an unpublished paper hv lohn 
f'.i^ertoii for a S'tuth«*jn Regional ( onli-i ^.-n e Seminar held Ociuber 

Resources 

MaterKiIs and organt^citions that cati pro'.idt^ tt'chnical .iNsistaiue and "r 
iTiforrnatron are listed belr)W Additioiuil rescjurccs can be found m An \ \H 
.Sourre Guic/e. LWVUS. Pub No 5^)0. 16 pp. 107.5. T.V Publicclllc)n^ .ire 
dVtiilable free unless the price is listed 

General 

Childrt't'"'; Defense Fund. New Hr^mpshire Ave. NW. Waslnngtciii. 

D C 20036 Vh\Uift>n On / i/e To be published m May U)7(>. price to be ck'stq 
nated * Ouldren Out of School m Amcnca .'^65 pp . October lO?:*!. %A (H) " 
How To Look At Your State's Plan For Educatifh} Handicappeii (^htUhen 21 
pp. September 1975 " School Siispensnjna - Are Thev f/e/pmy ChtldrcT\' 
22:) pp. Seprember 1975. S4 00 " Your School Records Oi/e.sfjons for 
Parents and Students 1 1 pp March 1076 Your Rtyhfs Under the {'.tiuiatnyn 
for All h-londicapped Childret) Act. March. 1076 

National Committee for Ciluens in Bducation. Suite A 10. Wilde Viil.jije 
Green. Columbia. Marylai^d 21044 

NationiU Education Assocwtion. Publications Department. The AciUleniic 
Building. Saw Mill Road. West H.nen. Connecticut 06.'") 16 

Southeastern Public Education Project of the American Priends Servu e 
Committee. 52 Fairlie Street. N W . Atlanta. Gcoryia 30,'il.S 

Office for Civil Riyhts. U S Departinent of He.^lth. Education, cjnd Welfare. 
330 Independence Ave . S W . Washiru^ton. D C >0201 

Pregnant Girls and Teenage Mothers 

The National Alliance Concerned u-ith School Aye Paients, Suite .^iltiE. 
7315 Wisconsin Ayenue. Washington. DC . 20014. P-or May 1975 spi'cial 



issue on school-age parents cooperatively presented by the National Alliance 
Concerned with School Aye Parents and the American School Health Asso- 
ciation, send $2 50 to the American School Health Association. P O Box 708. 
Kent. Ohio 44240 

Fi'deral Inieraycncy Task Ft ce on Comprehensive Proyraras for School- 
Aye Parents. U S. Office of Education. Room 2080 G. 400 Mcuvland Avenue. 
S W Washiiiyton.D C 20202 

Consortium on Earlv Childbeariny and Child Reariny. 1145 lOth Street. 
N W. Washinyton. D C" 

"Discrttnitiation Persists Against Preg.iant Students Remaining m School." 
Linda Ambrose. Family Plann\ncf - Populat\on Reporter, February. 1075. pp. 10- 
13 For reprints write to 1666 K Streei. N W . Washinyion. D C 20006 

"Kids with Kids." Leslie Aldridge Westoff. The New York Times Magazine, 
F-ebtuarv22. 1976 

Discipline 

"A Guide ro Coinnuinity Leadership on thi« Discipline Suspension Issue." 
Your Schools. January f'ebni.iry 1976. publislu-d bv the South Carolina Coin 
inunity Relations Program of the American Friends Si-rvue Committee. 401 
Cf)luinbi'> Buildiny, Crjiunibi.j. S C 29201 . 4 pp 

■ Alternatives to Su^l^l .' >ions.' V'our ,S</iO()/s. M.jy 1075. (Sec above for 
ciddr.'s>).31 pp .^\{\ 

iSmpfn.sjofi.s (iruf ( ro(tss. An Aruj/vbf.s of Rt'cent Supreme (Xmrt 

nc'ci.s/oMs on St\tdent Hujhts. Robert F Kenneilv Memorial. 1035 30th Strei't. 
N W . Washinyton. I) C 20007. 20 pp . February 1075. $ 5 1 

The ,Sfndenf f'ushout Vtrtim of ('ontti\ued Hes'.stanee to Desetjretjatiot). 
Soulhern Regi«jiial Council. (52 F.Jirlie Street. N W. Atlanlcj. Gt'orgn 30303) 
and Robert F Kennedy Memorial. 1973. S3 pp. 107.3. $1 00 

The Kit^/)fs ii/ Snulent>>. American Civil Libeities Dnion. okKt fmin Avon 
B^>oks. Mail Order Department. 250 We>t 55th Street. New Yoik. NY 10010. 
S 95 

"Students Rights and .School Discipline Riblingr.if)hv. Pr'>n.'it jiii the Fan 
AdininistratKMi of Student Discipline. I04f) School of F.ducati<>n. fbe Univi-r 
site of Michig<)n. Ann Arbor. Micliigan 4.S 104 

Children With Special Needs 

<\hiiu i1 for f!xcepnon<jl Children. 1020 Ass<i( i,it;on Drive. f^e>.l«)n. V^rgini.i 
22001 

Natii in.il AsMJCiatton for KetanU'd Citi/eiis. 2700 Avenue I ' l!.)st. Arlington. 
Texas 7t)011. ( P)vi'riiirient Aff.wrs (Office 1522 K Stu-.-t. NW. Suite 516. 
Washington. DC 20005 

Title IX — Sex Discrimination 

Title IX Rugulation Office of Public Affairs. Office for Civil Rights. (Vpart 
ment <jf Health. Fducation and Welfare. 300 Ituk'pvMuleiuc Avt'iuic. SW. 
Washington. DC 20201 

McCune. Shirley and Matthevis. Martha, (.ornp/ymg wtih Title IS Inrple 
rnt'Mrifig lnsntuthtf\al Self {'.valuation. Resource Center for Sex Ivjle>. in 
lidiR.Wion. National Foundation for the Iniprovetnerit of Kducatioii. 1201 Ibth 
Suert. N W . Washington. D C 20(rUj. 140 pp . $3 00 

The Project on the Status and Educalujn of Women. Association of 
American Colleges. IHIS R Streei. NW. Washington. DC 20000 (Vrnice 
Sandler Diiector 

pTo)t'ct on F(}ual Fducation Rights (PFFR). 1020 Wrtnonl Avenue. N W. 
Suit*' SOO. Washington. DC 20005 Ffolly Knox - Director 

Title I — Compensatorv Education 

l.awyeis Cornintttfe for Civil Rights Under L.aw. 733 15tf! Stnvt. NW. 
Wa>hington. DC. 20005 The f-ederal T.ducatton /Vo/n r >ieiesletter ' .\'eu- 
/.egti/ hieqtiirernenis for ParerU Involeenient In Title I Pmuu ts 4 pp . 107() ' A 
i\irrnt'*» Gutde tiJ ('omparahtlttv 20 pp . 1074. 25r 

National Coalition of F.SFA Title 1 Parents. 4 12 West ()rh Street. Wilmington, 
Delaware lOSOl.WjIlcjni A Anderson ■■ Direct(n 

Racism and Sexism in Text Materials 

Council on Interrac. jI Books for Children. Inr . 1S4 1 Hro.idw«jy. Neu' Yoik 
NY 10023 

Researcfu'd and written b^ R,jrC.,,rtj liurlon. M^uleiu- Piovi/er mm\ l.intia 
Biou'ii. Staff Specialists. Human Kesources D^'partinent 
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